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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


WO generations ago the favorite, in fact the requisite, avenue 

of approach to proficiency and prominence in ornithology was 
through the collecting of skins and eggs of birds, subsequent study 
of the material, and publication of data and opinions resulting there- 
from. In this country at that time there was a wealth of information 
to be obtained, both as to new species and as to structural details. 
Ir was still largely a virgin field for discovery of new facts about 
these skins and eggs. 

A generation ago much of this sort of information about North 
American species had been obtained, and representative collections 
were in the possession of widely distributed museums throughout 
the country. During this latter stage, increased emphasis was put 
on a study of feeding habits and stomach contents as bearing on 
whether or not a given species was ‘beneficial’ or ‘injurious. 

In this present day and age, the emphasis has very much shifted, 
with increasing stress on observations of habits of the live bird, such 
as song, migration, nesting and feeding territory, and population 
studies. These do not require the taking of numbers of skins or eggs, 
and it would seem as though such take might now well be limited 
to common species, primarily to obtain suitable series for sub- 
specific determination. The modern budding ornithologist is little 
interested in collecting; he is interested in field-glass and camera, and 
the indications are that the consequent breadth of his knowledge 
of ornithology as a whole is, and will be, greater than would be 
the result of concentration on the study of collected material. 

The modern young ornithologist tends also to be far more con- 
cerned as to conservation, both because of the tremendous depletion 
that has taken place in many varieties of birds, and because of his 
greater interest in the live bird. I feel that the time has come to 
extend the list of those species whose skins and eggs may not be 
collected at any time, even for scientific purposes. I recognize the 
contributions to conservation from data received through collecting 
in the past, but when a species has been reduced to small numbers 
and is threatened with extinction, surely there should be no collect- 
ing, even for scientific purposes. As long as there be alive two birds 
of such species, of opposite sexes, this AssOciation will strive to 
protect them from destruction by any cause. 
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Puffin Metropolis 


By Harrison F. Lewis 


HE Puffin is an exceptional type 
of bird. Standing erect, a serio- 
comic dwarf, with a large, gaudy 
bill like a magnified Roman nose, 
it seldom deigns to break its silence, 
but maintains an air of alert self- 
confidence which inevitably arouses 
sympathetic interest. It is a bird 
with a personality, one whose pres- 
ence, as the late E. H. Forbush 
remarked, ‘‘adds something to the 
joy of living.’’ A visit to one of its 
breeding colonies will be a notable 
event for any lover of wild creatures. 
In the extreme northeastern angle 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where 
the coasts of Newfoundland and the 
Labrador Peninsula converge to 
form the Strait of Belle Isle, are 
Perroquet and Greenly Islands, 
which together constitute Bradore 
Bay Bird Sanctuary. These islands 
are near the north shore of the gulf 
and are only a few miles west of the 
eastern boundary of Canada. They 
are widely known for the large 
numbers of sea-birds, particularly 
Puffins, that nest on them each 
summer. 
Both islands are low masses of 
ted sandstone, disposed in nearly 


horizontal layers, and broken, in 
places, into numerous large blocks. 
They are treeless, but a thin layer 
of low vegetation forms an incom- 
plete green covering over each of 
them. Perroquet Island, with an 
area of only forty-one and a half 
acres, is without human inhabi- 
tants, but has a summer population 
of more than sixty thousand sea- 
birds, chiefly Puffins, and is one of 
the finest bird islands in North 
America. Greenly Island, about 
five miles south of Perroquet, is 
about five times as large as the 
latter, but is the summer home of 
only about three thousand Puffins. 
The fact that the larger island has 
much the smaller bird population 
is probably accounted for by the 
fact that it has long contained a 
large fishing-station, whose men 
(and dogs) were free, until com- 
paratively .recent times, to do as 
they pleased with the birds. 

Greenly Island flashed into tem- 
porary world prominence in April, 
1928, when the monoplane ‘Bremen’ 
landed on it after completing the 
first airplane crossing of the Atlantic 
from east to west. 
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The best time to visit Perroquet 
Island is when a moderate easterly 
wind is blowing. As we draw near 
its rocky come upon 
flocks of thousands of Puffins, with 
many Razor-billed Auks or ‘Tinkers’ 
as they are called by the fishermen, 
resting upon the water. They 
divide before the boat and are slow 
to take alarm, but when at length 
a few of the nearest ones decide to 
be frightened the panic spreads 
through the crowd like fire before 
a gale and with a rush and a low 
roar from wings and water the birds 
take to the air: There, in mass 
formation, they fly round and round 
in a great circle, so placed that we 
are under part of its circum- 
ference and they pass repeatedly over 
inspecting us with evi- 
dent curiosity. ‘‘A Puffin may look 
at a featherless biped,’’ would seem 
to be their motto, but it has many 
times in the past been a fatal one, 
for, as they flew steadily past, the 
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stout little black and white bodies, 
set off by bright orange feet and 
huge red, yellow, and blue beaks, 
were easy marks for gunners. 

Other thousands of Puffins have 
meanwhile been watching us from 
innumerable boulder summits and 
clumps of green turf on the island, 
where their white breasts gleam 
like multitudes of flowers as they 
face us. As we land, most of the 
remaining birds also take wing and 
join the solemn circling hosts over- 
head. 

The turfy slopes of the island are 
penetrated by more than twenty- 
nine thousand burrows, excavated 
by the industrious Puffins, who 
make their nests within them, as 
well as beneath some of the large 
boulders. The burrows are not 
evenly distributed over the island 
but are grouped where the soil is 
sufficiently deep and easy to work, 
yet firm and consistent enough not 
to fall into the small tunnels. One 
must watch one’s steps to avoid 
spraining an ankle in a burrow or 
being thrown off balance by the 
turning of some unstable boulder. 

While we walk about in full view 
on this small island, not many birds 
are usually to be seen on it, and one 
might gain the impression that all 
its frightened feathered inhabitants 
have taken to the air or to the sea. 
As a matter of fact, half of the birds 
in the colony are still on the island, 
all about us, but invisible. In each 
burrow is an incubating Puffin, 
while the Auks and two or three 
small groups of Atlantic Murres 
cower under the tumbled boulders 
near the shore. We may become 
aware of their presence when an 
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PUFFIN METROPOLIS 


occasional individual emerges into 
the open, either to flop and ‘batter’ 
hysterically over rocks and turf 
toward the shore, or, if it judges 
that the intruders are too near for 
such an escape, pull its head 
smartly down upon its shoulders, 
like a man in fear of a missile, and 
dive back into the shelter from 
which it came. 

Often, however, one’s first inti- 
mation that there are thousands of 
birds, a great avian community, 
beneath one’s feet, is received from 
the smothered voices that come from 
the ground, “‘like voices from the 
grave,’ as Audubon expressed it. 
From the circling multitudes in the 
air come few sounds other than the 
strong rustling of innumerable 
wings, but apparently the birds feel 
that, in the privacy of their homes, 
they may freely indulge in vocal 
expression. 

The Murres and Auks are much 
noisier than the Puffins. The loud, 
harsh cries of the Murres, which are 
uttered frequently when they are 
disturbed on their breeding- grounds, 
indicate displeasure and panic, and 
often seem to be veritable impreca- 
tions. The utterances of the Auks 
are not nearly so loud; they resemble 
the low growls of an angry dog and 
impress One as expressing a sullen, 
implacable hatred rather than any 
form of excitement. The usual 
notes of the Puffins do not seem to 
have any relation to disturbances in 
a colony. They are uttered in the 
subterranean privacy of the burrows 
and seem to be related to the birds’ 
domestic lives. Whether or not 
they are given only when two or 
more Puffins are together in a bur- 
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Greenly Island 


row and whether or not they may 
be uttered by either sex is uncertain. 
A single vocal performance consists 
of a series of groans, first a short 
one, then a long one that rises to a 
crescendo and falls away again, and 
then a diminishing series of five or 
six short ones. It may be written, 
‘Aw-a-a-d-w-w-w-w-w-W-a-a-a-a-h, 
aw, aw, aw, aw, aw, uh.’ A young 
warden who guarded Perroquet 
Island at one time paraphrased it as, 
‘Why, Ma-a-a-r-r-y-y-y, what, 
makes, you, do, such, things!’ 

If the sea is rough enough so that 
the birds willingly return to rest 
upon the land, we may, by hiding 
in a suitable blind and repressing 
sternly the inevitable tendency to 
laugh aloud at the comical antics 
displayed before us, see something 
of the normal above-ground activi- 
ties of this thriving bird city. 

Here a Puffin, apparently bored 
by the tediousness of incubation in 
a dark hole, patters out into the 
light, stretches, yawns, flutters its 
wings, looks at its neighbors, cocks 
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The Razor-bills’ Retreat 


one eye at the sky as if to form an 
opinion on the weather probabil- 
ities, and then patters back into its 
burrow to resume its task. There a 
little group of three or four, absurd 
in their midget dignity, gather to- 
gether for several minutes, as if in 
a mute exchange of views on the 
movements of shoals of small fish 


in the bay or some other matter of 


On the right a bird 
burrow 


grave concern 
that has just 
dashes out again in extraordinary 
haste, crouching in most ridiculous 
fashion as he goes, as though in- 
visible rolling-pins and sad-irons 
were flying past his ears! Perhaps 
he forgot to wipe his feet at the 
door, or got into the wrong burrow. 
At the left two rotund stalwarts 
decide to settle some dispute by a 
wrestling-match. Locking their 
bright-colored beaks together, they 
strain every muscle, each trying to 
throw the other off balance. For 


entered a 


some time they seem very evenly 
176 | 


matched, so that, while the heads 
move slowly from side to side under 
the strain, neither bird is forced to 
move its feet. Finally, however, a 
sudden push throws one contestant 
from his chosen stance, and then, 
stumbling, striving, fluttering, the 
two shift rapidly back and forth 
across the turf until suddenly they 
both tumble together over a small 
cliff! 

And so, all summer long, under 
the watchful care of a Government 
warden, the assembled thousands of 
sea-birds in this sanctuary lead their 
normal lives and raise their young. 
It was not always so. 

Europeans and their descendants, 
attracted by the rich fisheries of 
this region, have frequented it in 
numbers every summer for more 
than four hundred years. Jacques 
Cartier, the great French explorer, 
recorded that fishing was already 
an established activity at Bradore 
Bay in 1534, when he visited the 
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region. He referred to Greenly 
Island as ‘‘l’isle des Ouaiseaulx,”’ 
or Bird Island, and said that there 
were on it a great number of Razor- 
billed Auks and also ‘*Puffins which 
have red beaks and feet and make 
their nests in holes like rabbits.”’ 

What human persecution the con- 
centrated populations of nesting 
sea-birds on Greenly and Perroquet 
Islands have endured since Cartier’s 
visit can, fortunately, be only im- 
agined. It must have been excep- 
tionally severe, for, from the six- 
teenth century to the twentieth, 
fishermen and others were free to 
wreak their will without restriction 
upon the helpless birds, and various 
cruel and highly destructive prac- 
tices were in vogue. Puffins, Auks, 
and Murres were shot as they flew 
about their nests, were struck down 
with sticks, taken in nets, and 
caught by hand. 

Audubon visited Perroquet Island 
in August, 1833, and has left us a 
vivid description of conditions as 
he found them there. One hundred 
and fifty vessels, principally from 
Halifax and the eastern portions of 
the United States, were then gath- 
ered at Bradore Bay for the fishing. 
Their crews killed Puffins as they 
pleased, while two Italians, who 
had come with insufficient provi- 
sions to purchase fish at this port, 
were maintaining themselves there 
by living almost entirely on these 
birds. .The abundance of Puffins 
nesting on Perroquet Island at that 
time is indicated by the following 
extract from Audubon’s description 
of his visit to it: 

‘The place is known to all the 
cod-fishers, and is celebrated for the 


number of Puffins that annually 
breed there. As we rowed towards 
it, although we found the water 
literally covered with thousands of 
these birds, the number that flew 
over and around the green island 
seemed much greater, insomuch 
that one might have imagined half 
the Puffins in the world had assem- 
bled there.”’ 

A great change in the situation 
occurred in 1921, when officers of 
the Canadian Department of the 
Interior, stationed in the vicinity 
during the nesting season, enforced 
complete protection for Puffins, 
Auks, and Murres on Perroquet and 
Greenly Islands and in all the sur- 
rounding region, as far as Canada’s 
eastern boundary, at Blanc Sablon 
Bay. Since that year this protection 
has continued in full effect each 
summer. It was placed on a more 
permanent basis in 1925, when, with 
the consent of the Province of 
Quebec and of the land-owners con- 
cerned, these two islands were made, 
by Order-in-Council of the Domin- 
ion Government, a Bird Sanctuary 
under the Migratory Birds Treaty. 

The number of Puffins still nest- 
ing on Perroquet Island in 1921, 
when protection was begun, is be- 
lieved to have been 25,000 or more. 
A careful census in the summer of 
1935 showed the sea-bird popula- 
tion of this island to consist of more 
than 59,400 Puffins, 1650 Razor- 
billed Auks, and 30 Atlantic Murres, 
while on Greenly Island there were 
about 3000 Puffins, making a total 
population of more than 64,000 
diving birds in this small sanctuary. 
For the present, at least, this famous 
colony of birds is safe. 
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Private Secretary to a Sparrow 


By A. Marguerite Heydweiller 


LL winter the hedgerows have 

rung with the animated soft 
warblings of the Tree Sparrows, 
feasting on the alder cones and the 
weed-tops which stand above the 
snow. Now, as_ springtime ap- 
proaches, their numbers are in- 
creased fourfold by their more 
southerly wintering brothers, and 
by the end of April they have all 
passed on to their far northern 
breeding-grounds. 

During the winters of 1933-35 | 
made a study of their movements in 
the marshes at the head of Cayuga 
Lake, at Ithaca, N. Y., in con- 
nection with work for my doctor's 
degree at Cornell University. ‘Band- 
ing stations were established at 
strategic points ranging from 800 
feet to a mile apart, and by the end 
of the season practically all of the 
birds in the region—some sixty or 
seventy individuals—had been 
banded. In order to distinguish in- 
dividuals in the field, they were 
further decorated with colored 
chicken feathers, each of a different 
pattern, glued into the base of the 
tail with household cement. 

These preliminaries accomplished, 
my bookkeeping duties commenced, 
combining in one strenuous program 
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Photo by Guy A. Bailey 
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the functions of census-taker, field- 
surveyor, weather bureau, and statis- 
tician. Mimeographed maps of the 
area had been prepared, and the 
position of each bird was plotted on 
his individual map every day that 
he was seen in the field. Thus, by 
the end of the season the extent of 
the winter range of individuals as 
well as of flocks could be computed, 
flock continuity could be estimated, 
and comparisons of movements un- 
der varying weather conditions and 
at different seasons could be made. 
The details of this study are being 
published elsewhere and need not 
be dwelt on here. In brief, however, 
it may be stated that although the 
flocks were found to range normally 
within a diameter of 500 to 2000 
feet, individuals not infrequently 
wandered a half mile or more, join- 
ing another flock for perhaps a week 
at a time. The more extensive 
wanderings, represented by records 
between the more distant stations 
and sight records by townsfolk up 
to 1,'5 miles from the banding 
station, seemed to be correlated 
with three conditions: fall settling, 
before habits had become estab- 
lished; spring wandering, when the 
urge to migrate had begun to be 
felt; and midwinter storms, which 
drove the regular guests closer to 
the feeding station and set the less- 
dependent birds wandering more 
widely in search of food. 

A detailed study of measurements 
and crown plumage indicated that 
the birds at the banding station all 
winter were predominantly males, 
in a ratio of two or three to every 
female. As the beplumed males 
drifted off in mid-March and early 
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April, they were replaced by the 
females from the South, whose wave 
of migration extended from the last 
week in March through April, and 
by the end of that month my stations 
were deserted. 

For two summers it was my privi- 
lege to follow the Tree Sparrows to 
their nesting-grounds. Churchill, 
Manitoba, located at timberline 
halfway up the west coast of Hud- 
son Bay, had been connected with 
the outside world by rail in 1930, 
making it possible for me to trace 
the complete nesting cycle of this 
species without spending a winter 
in the North. Through the hospi- 
tality of the United Church mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. and Mrs. S. A. 
Martin, comfortable living quarters 
were obtained in this country where 
hotels were as yet but a dream on 
blueprint, and camping for a girl 
alone neither convenient nor desir- 
able. 

After a week's trip, three days of 
which were spent traversing the 
last 500 miles of muskeg and shaggy 
spruce timber, we arrived at Church- 
ill on June 4, to find spring just 
commenced. Snowdrifts 10 feet 
deep in sheltered spots lingered un- 
til July; the bay and the Churchill 
River were a solid, hummocky ex- 
panse of ice as far as the eye could 
see; great puffy willow catkins were 
the only signs of life in the floral 
world. Shore-birds and Ducks were 
in full migration; Snow Buntings 
and Lapland Longspurs swarmed in 
countless hordes about the grain 
elevator, feeding on the spilled 
grain. The Willow Ptarmigan was 
in his nuptial dress, the white of 
the winter plumage replaced on 
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Photo by A. M. Heydweiller 


“Snowdrifts lingered until July” 


head and neck by a rich chestnut, 
while the female, considerably more 
advanced, was already almost en- 
tirely covered on the back with the 
mottled gold and brown and black 
of the summer dress. 

On the stretch of bouldery, brushy 
tundra between the railroad tracks 
and the Churchill River, Tree Spar- 
rows were as abundant as I could 
have desired, already paired, a male 
singing from the tops of the scrub 
birches and willows every few hun- 
dred feet. The thrill of my first 
nest which I 
know has come to every bird-lover 
who has searched and found. The 
first day in the field a bird was ob- 
served carrying a white Ptarmigan 
feather in her bill, and there in the 
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hummock of reindeer moss, under a 
sprig of crowberry and Labrador 
tea, was the nest I had traveled 2000 
miles to see! A snug little cavity, 
fashioned of grass stems and lined 
with the soft white feathers, it was 
apparently just completed. 

The eagerness with which I 
waited for the eggs can be imagined. 
But this was apparently an early 
nest, and during the ensuing week 
of almost constant sleet and snow 
the pair showed little inclination 
to become homesteaders. My count- 
less stealthy visits to the region 
found the nest unoccupied, and 
further search revealed the pair 
feeding unconcernedly about the 
edges of a shallow pool several 
hundred feet away. Finally, on the 
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morning of June 11, the first egg 
appeared, green-blue with choco- 
late fleckings against the soft white- 
ness of the nest, as lovely a sight to 
my prejudiced eye as Nature could 
devise. 

Each morning thereafter another 
egg was added, laid some time be- 
tween 6.30 and 7, until the full 
complement of five had been de- 
posited. Thereupon my duties be- 
came somewhat more confining. 
Many problems had to be deter- 
mined: the share of the sexes in 
activities about the nest; the amount 
of time that was spent in incuba- 
tion; whether the male fed his mate 
at the nest; length of the incubation 
period ; and, subsequently, the devel- 
opment of the young birds. Photo- 


graphs were needed for my records. 

The birds were most gratifyingly 
tame and unsuspicious, and an ob- 
servation blind was not found neces- 
sary. Stretched out at full length 
on the soft moss of the tundra, I 
could lie for hours only a few feet 
from the nest, my notebook propped 
against a hummock, my lunch 
against another, and the eye of the 
camera glaring down directly above 
the nest. Madame Spizella did the 
work and I kept the books. Private 
secretary to a Sparrow! 

An easy life—until the mosquitoes 
appeared. The third week in June 
there was a pronounced rise in 
temperature. The Churchill River, 
a solid, jagged field of ice on the 
16th, was, on the morning of the 
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Photo by Guy A. Bailey 


Female Tree Sparrow at nest 


17th, a blue ribbon of water shim- 
mering in the northern sunlight, and 
the bay was full of floating bergs 
which drifted in and out with the 
Spring 
flowers burst into bloom overnight: 
little pink 
dryas, vetches, saxifrages, making 


tides for another month. 


rhododendron, waxy 
successive waves of color across the 
tundras. Insects appeared: little yel- 
low butterflies dancing across the 
sun-drenched meadows; caddis and 
mayflies and giant dragon-flies about 
the countless little pools; mosquitoes 
in innumerable hordes, followed in 
July by the even more objectionable 
black flies. From then on I wore 
headnet and gloves, and the heavy 
clothing which earlier in the season 
had been necessary for warmth now 
served as an armor against the 
insects. 

The correlation between avian de- 
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velopment and the conditions of 
food and cover necessary for their 
existence is one of the most won- 
derful and natural phenomena, of 
Nature. On June 29, after an incu- 
bation period of thirteen days, the 
young Tree Sparrows in my first 
nest hatched, scrawny youngsters 
sparsely tufted with gray down, 
their skinny necks upstretched for 
those very mosquitoes and black 
flies, green caterpillars, and may- 
flies which were now emerging in 
such hordes. 

Thereafter the male took a more 
active part in family life. While he 
had hitherto shown an admirable 
interest in his mate, following her 
devotedly while she built the nest, 
singing assiduously to proclaim 
their tiny territory, visiting her not 
infrequently while she brooded their 
eggs, he had yet to demonstrate his 
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true usefulness. With the appear- 
ance of the young, he joined his 
mate in the endless search for cater- 
pillars and mosquitoes. With a 
working day that began at 3 A. M. 
and continued uninterruptedly until 
9p. M., and feeding on an average 
of every three or four minutes, some 
275 trips were made to and from the 
nest by these two parents every day. 
Not infrequently they both came to 
the nest at the same time, and, after 
feeding their charges, stood quietly 
together, eyeing the nest, and then 
(with hesitation I admit it) they 
turned to one another with soft 
cooing notes and billed! 

In spite of increasing responsi- 
bilities the male did not cease to sing. 
During the early days when the 
young needed to be fed only every 
half hour or so, there was no de- 
crease in the amount of song. Later, 
when feedings had to be made every 
few minutes, there was less time 
for singing, but it was observed that 
he usually flew from the nest to a 
favorite perch and sang a few bars 
before resuming his task. Even in 
August, although all the birds were 
in some stage of the fall molt, 


singing could be heard occasionally 
across the tundras on warm, clear 
days. 

There were other nests besides 
this first and favorite brood. Al- 
most a week later in their develop- 
ment, the majority of the eggs 
hatched about July 3 and 4. Tours 
were now made twice daily to 
weigh and measure the young in 
each of these nests, and longer 
periods were devoted to observation 
to check the results at Nest I. 

With the exception of one nest, 
all were found on the ground, at the 
base of the scrub birches and wil- 
lows, in tussocks of grass, in cavi- 
ties in the reindeer moss. This one 
nest had been built in the over- 
hanging branches of a shaggy spruce, 
fully 5 feet above the ground (a 
height that far exceeds any accounts 
that I have been able to find in the 
literature). It was further unique 
in that it was planted on the re- 
mains of an old Redpoll nest, a 
flattened mass of twigs and matted 
plant-down. 

The size of the territory sur- 
rounding the nests made an in- 
teresting Comparison with my win- 


Churchill—home of the Tree Sparrow 


R. C. A. F. Photo 
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ter's study, and for this purpose the 
birds were again decorated with 
the gay chicken feathers. As would 
be expected, the area was found to 
be considerably smaller than the 
winter range. At the more or less 
isolated Nest I the birds fed regu- 
larly at a ditch 450 feet away, 
though their territory in the op- 
posite direction terminated at the 
far border of a little thicket of wil- 
lows and birches only 200 feet from 
the nest. In more crowded neigh- 
borhoods, however, such as the 
patch of brush near the River 
measuring 300 by 800 feet, which 
in 1933 harbored Nests III, IV, V, 
and VI, the four pairs of birds lived 
very amicably within territories 
only 200 to 300 feet in extent, over- 
lapping occasionally without too 
serious a conflict. 

It might be of interest to list the 
total avian population of this area, 
typical of the countless little thickets 
that sprawled across the 5 miles of 
bouldery, pool-dotted  river-flats 
back to the timberline. Upon that 
300 by 800 square feet of brushland 
were housed and fed, in 1933, the 
following birds: 


Tree Sparrow .4pairs 18 young 
Gambel'’s White-crowned 

Sparrow... . .2 pairs 8 young 
Savannah Sparrow 4 pairs 20 young 
Common Redpoll 2 pairs 10 young 
Lapland Longspur lpair 5 young 
I ems 0-5 lpair 4 young 
Yellow Warbler . 1 pair 5 young 


30 adults 70 young 


Total number of individuals . 100 


Into this crowded world the 


young Tree Sparrows were ready to 
venture at the age of nine and one- 
half days. Tailless, unable to fly, 
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and barely covered, they acquired 
the fear instinct quite suddenly at 
the age of eight, and would leave 
the nest then if disturbed, as | 
discovered to my sorrow. I had 
found them at first unalarmed by 
human presence and quiet during 
weighing, except for a certain 
amount of squirming at the metallic 
coldness of the scales. At the age 
of seven days they were still partly 
uncovered below, their legs were 
not yet strong enough to support 
their weight, and there was no 
evidence of fear in their reactions. 
At eight days they crouched low in 
the nest and at the first touch scat- 
tered to the four winds, screaming 
with an ardor that brought the 
parents and a dozen neighbors to 
the vicinity. At Nest Ill, where 
three young had hatched half a day 
before the other two, weighings 
were made when these birds were 
eight and seven and one-half days 
old, respectively. By keeping them 
in a box they were retained long 
enough to weigh. Directly they 
were returned to the nest, three 
scrambled off into the bushes, while 
the other two remained serenely 
their full term of nine and one-half 
days. 

The normal method of departure 
was observed at Nest I, where, on 
July 8, the last young bird was 
found in the very act of departing. 
(He was, in fact, brought back 
several times for observation of his 
behavior, which seemed little al- 
tered by the enforced repetitions.) 
While I was unpacking my scales, 
the female came with food, which 
he accepted quietly without move 
to follow. When weighed, the 


ve 
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young bird uttered only a frightened 
chip and hopped off the scales into 
the low brush behind the nest, from 
which he was easily recovered and 
placed into the nest. After a mo- 
ment’s struggle he seemed content 
to remain, but insisted upon perch- 
ing unstably on the rim, from which 
he toppled several times back into 
the nest. The female came again 
with food, chipping a few feet 
away. The young bird's ‘peeps’ 
softened and his eyes shut sleepily. 

Soon the male came, and im- 
mediately the young bird hopped 
past the proffered food and out onto 
the open tundra, then followed his 
father away, sprawling and stum- 
bling 1 to 2 feet behind him, peeping 
vigorously. About 20 feet from the 


nest he was fed, both birds crying 
their noisy food call of ‘aah-aah- 
aah.” Thereafter he was given a 
morsel after every few feet, or about 
every fifteen to thirty seconds. In 
twenty minutes about a hundred 
feet had been traversed. Then the 
young bird wandered a few feet 
astray, and, after considerable ‘peep- 
ing’ by both parties, was finally 
found by the parent. Here at the 
edge of the thicket seemed to be 
the end of the journey for a time, 
the young resting in the shelter of 
a hummock while the male went for 
more food, and the female con- 
tinued to ‘peep’ anxiously about 
the deserted nest. 

At this stage I brought the 
fledgling back to the nest, and the 


Nine and a half days old 


Photo by A. M. Heydweiller 
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procedure was repeated almost 
identically. The young bird showed 
no desire to travel alone, nor to fol- 
low the female parent,who ‘cheeped’ 
anxiously about and fed him several 
times at the nest. The third time 
that he was forcibly returned, he 
concealed himself in the shrubbery 
about 3 inches behind the nest. The 
female came and did not see him, 
calmly swallowed the food herself, 
and brooded for two minutes on the 
empty nest! Subsequently the male 
appeared and the young bird hopped 
after him to the near-by thicket. 

In order to trace the growth and 
development of the young beyond 
the nestling period, a 
quarter-inch wire mesh was placed 
over one of the nests, through which 
the parents could feed the young 
freely under more or less natural 
conditions. Here development, 
while, perhaps, slightly retarded at 
first, is believed to have progressed 
fairly normally, as indicated by occa- 
sional checks upon wild birds. 
When three weeks of age these birds 
weighed only half a gram less than 
fully fledged specimens collected in 
mid-August. 

Fledglings at this age, both in 
the cage and in the field, seem to 
have been fed as frequently as during 
nest-life. At the age of twenty-two 
days a single young in the enclosure 
(the others had escaped) was fed 
three times in half an hour. On this 
day he was first observed picking 
about the cage floor, and when a 
bread-crust was proffered him from 
my lunch-box, he nibbled at it with 
interest. His further history, un- 


fortunately, cannot be related, as 
he was found dead the next morning, 
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cause unknown, but apparently not 
starvation. 

As has been indicated, young 
birds are quite unable to fly when 
they leave the nest. The day fol- 
lowing the departure from Nest I a 
banded young was found perched in 
a small tamarack about 15 inches 
above the ground and only 180 feet 
from the nest. He promptly ‘froze’ 
and was easily captured. When re- 
leased, he stumbled away over the 
uneven hummocks with no attempt 
to fly. On July 13a banded young, 
aged fifteen days, flushed 6 feet in 
front of me and flew laboriously 
some 30 feet. 

During August all birds collected 
showed evidences of molt, as has 
already been mentioned. Family 
groups were still intact until the 
middle of the month, and an oc- 
casional adult could be seen with a 
bill full of food, though the young 
at this age were presumably able to 
procure most of their food them- 
selves. On the 17th the tundras 
were found suddenly deluged with 
Tree Sparrows. Leaving their ac- 
customed thickets, little groups of 
young and old were gathering on 
the open, grassy stretches where 
only lone adults had been seen be- 
fore. On the morning of the 2lst, 
while the southbound train stood 
puffing at the station, we took a 
last tramp across the river flats. 
The familiar plumes were gone 
from their territories and new birds 
were everywhere. An occasional 
male still sang, but flowers were 
past, blueberries and buffalo berries 
were ripe, birds were flocking, and 
already it was autumn in this 
northern land. 


Bird-Song Study Problems 
By Albert R. Brand 


S HE searches through the 

literature of the subject, the 
student of bird-song is often dis- 
mayed to find that, though it is 
fairly voluminous, there is com- 
paratively little of scientific value. 
In his bibliography in ‘How Birds 
Live,’ E. M. Nicholson lists one or 
two outstanding, authoritative 
works on most phases of bird- 
activity. However, he is unable to 
make a citation for bird-song. 

Why should this be when, in 
fields. of ornithology, other than 
song, adequate literature exists? 
Surely bird-song is as important 
and as interesting as other branches 
of the study, yet, though much has 
been written, itis very difficult to find. 
As a rule, it is scattered through- 


Photo by Wray H. Nicholson 
Does the Mockingbird have a song inaudible to human ears? 


out the literature, and, when found, 
usually is woefully inadequate. 
The obvious reason is that in the 
past bird-song has been a most 
elusive, intangible subject. Con- 
crete material on which to work 
did not exist, with the result that 
at least ninety per cent of the refer- 
ences are merely attempts to de- 
scribe songs and calls, though every 
ornithologist knows that is practi- 
cally impossible. Written descrip- 
tions are uSually meaningless unless 
the reader is familiar with the song. 
‘Héé-héé-héé-héé-théé-hee-seel-yah,’ 
as the Meadowlark’s song conveys 
little or nothing. Catch phrases and 
groups of words are sometimes used 
in description, instead of syllables; 
they are hardly more satisfactory. 
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The Meadowlark’s song 


‘Poor Sam Peabody, Peabody, Pea- 
body,’ or ‘Sweet Canada, Canada, 
Canada,’ for the song of the White- 
throated Sparrow, may find a re- 
sponse from one who has heard the 
bird, but it is meaningless to the 
uninitiated. ‘Cheerily cheer-up, 
cheerily cheer-up,, we who know 
the Robin's song immediately rec- 
ognize, but when I mentioned it to 
a group of Florida school children, 
it meant absolutely nothing. They 
never had heard it, for, though the 
Robin winters with them, and they 
are familiar with its scold, in its 
winter quarters it does not sing. 
After hearing a phonograph record 
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of the Robin's song, it dawned on 
the children that the words fitted 
the song very neatly. 

Generally speaking, the study of 
bird-song has not emerged from the 
descriptive stage, while other 
branches of ornithology have pro- 
gressed. The gross anatomy of the 
bird is no longer studied as it was 
in 1870. That knowledge has been 
to a considerable extent accumu- 
lated; modern anatomists are turning 
their attention to finer points. But 
the anatomist had a distinct advan- 
tage over the student of song. If he 
wanted to study his subject he had 
only to collect specimens, bring the 
dead birds into the laboratory, and 
he had an objective medium to dis- 
sect. 

No such objective medium existed 
for the song student. All he could 
do was to go into the field, note- 
book in hand, and jot down what 
he had heard—or, more probably, 
what he thought he had heard; 
what impression the sound had 
made on his senses. Our ears are 
remarkable organs; they are ex- 
tremely sensitive and are capable of 
making us conscious of most minute 
changes in air-pressure; but our 
hearing and brain are very closely 
linked, and we too often interpret 
what we hear by some preconceived 
idea. The interplay of brain and 
ear is such that we are often misled 
as to what is actually happening in 
sound-production. 

This should not be construed as 
criticism of earlier students of bird- 
song; in Many instances it is quite 
impossible to evaluate what a bird's 
sound-production is by relying on 
the ear, for the ear is incapable of 
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telling the whole story. Until 
another medium was found it was 
quite impossible to make objective 
studies of bird-song. 

The medium has now arrived. 
By adapting the machinery of the 
sound motion picture, it is possible 
to photograph ‘bird-sounds. We 
can record the bird-song on sensi- 
tized film, and, after development, 
have an objective medium of study. 
There on the film is the picture of 
the bird-song; with the aid of a low- 
powered microscope we can study 
the details of time, pitch, and 
quality; we can count the vibrations 
and note the overtones and the rel- 
ative loudness of the song. Many 
of the details of the method are still 
to be worked out; the study has 
just begun ; but we possess the means. 
We are still, in many instances, in 
the dark how to interpret what is 
on the film; but these are mere 
technical details, and it should not 
be long before real advances are 
made in the study of bird-sound. 

The perfecting of the camera, 
first still and later motion-picture, 
was a boon to the student of bird 
habits. In Europe the details of the 
parasitic habit of the Cuckoo were 
definitely established through a 
series of motion pictures. The film 
revealed how the bird carried its 
egg in its mouth and deposited it 
in the victim's nest. Though this 
action had been suspected, motion 
pictures confirmed the suspicion. 
In this country, Dr. A. A. Allen's 
motion pictures of the drumming 
Grouse, when studied frame by 
frame, revealed that the bird neither 
struck the drumming log with its 
wings nor did the sound originate 


Photo by Raymond S. Deck 
Yellow-breasted Chat 


from the striking of the wings 
against each other or against the 
body. Nothing but air is struck. 
The sound is caused by the con- 
cussion of air, produced by the 
rapid strokes of the stiff, concave 
wings, in much the same manner as 
a sound is produced by the snap of a 
whip. Motion pictures settled per- 
manently*a question upon which 
ornithologists had been speculating 
for two hundred years. The camera 
has been, in part at least, responsible 
for the great strides made in ecolog- 
ica], life history, and behavior 
studies that have made the last few 
decades outstanding in their con- 
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Nothing but the air is struck” 


tributions toornithologicallearning. 

“But,” | imagine I hear a critical 
reader say, ‘‘still cameras, and even 
motion-picture cameras, are relative- 
ly cheap; they are available to any- 
one sufficiently interested to want 
to use them; while sound-recording 
apparatus is costly and extremely 
cumbersome.'’ True, but were not 
these objections equally valid in the 
early days of photography? There 
are still ornithologists alive who 
remember the days of wet plates; 
and it is scarcely forty years since a 
would-be nature photographer had 
to load himself with many pounds 
of glass plates before going afield. 
Film and film-pack were unknown; 
and in those days, cameras and all 
the accessories were far costlier than 
they are today. Sound-recording is 
still in its infancy, especially natural 
history sound-recording. It is less 
than ten years since the first sound 
picture made its appearance. Rapid 
progress is being made, however, 
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and if the advances of the last few 
years should continue—and I see no 
reason why they should not—the 
cost of sound-recording equipment 
will hardly be greater than that of 
a good camera today. The bulk of 
sound-recording equipment is being 
constantly diminished. Already pro- 
fessional units are being made that 
can be carried afield. Today we use 
a small truck to transport our bird 
sound-recording equipment consist- 
ing of camera, amplifier, cable, 
sound-concentrator, and  micro- 
phone. I foresee the time, not too 
far distant, when this apparatus will 
have been condensed to such an ex- 
tent that the pack of the naturalist 
sound recorder will be hardly more 
cumbersome than that of the natu- 
ralist photographer. 

There are many uses for sound- 
film recordings once they are secured. 
In educational work, phonograph 
records of bird-songs and sound 
motion pictures should prove in- 
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valuable. Records are already avail- 
able. They are constantly being im- 
proved, and while we probably 
never will be able to make them re- 
produce absolutely perfectly the 
songs as they are heard in the open, 
they are sufficiently accurate to be 
of great value to any one anxious to 
learn the songs and calls of native 
birds. A collection of sound motion 
pictures of bird subjects is being 
amassed ; it is planned to make these 
available to schools just as soon 
as the schools become properly 
equipped to use them. 

In addition to these popular fields, 
the possibilities for more profound 
studies of the film are enormous. 
We have made a very small begin- 
ning in this field. Some few dozen 
pieces of film have been examined 
under the microscope and the prin- 
cipal pitches of the songs of about 
fifty birds have been calculated. On 
the whole, the pitches were found to 
be considerably higher than had 
been anticipated, for the ear had not 
indicated how very high the tops 
were. The speed of bird-song was 
found to be extremely rapid. Many 
songs that seemed to consist of only 
a few notes actually contain four or 
five times as many as the ear can 
detect, and, in several cases, songs 
that were assumed to be divided 
that is they seem to be made up of 
several notes—under the microscope 
were found to be continuous—only 
one note. 

Such was the case with the Oven- 
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bird film studied. This song cer- 
tainly sounds to me, and I imagine 
to others, as if it consists of a num- 
ber of separate notes, if not phrases. 
It is often written, ‘‘teacher, teacher, 
TEACHER TEACHER," each 
‘teacher’ representing one phrase or 
group of notes. But on the film the 
story is different. And the film does 
not lie. Human interpretation of 
film recordings may be faulty, our 
knowledge may be insufficient, and 
our deductions incorrect, but the 
truth is there. The film tells us that 
this song, which to the ear seems 
to be made up of a number of phrases, 
each of which in turn consists of 
one note that is changing constantly 
in pitch, is really a continuous note. 
However, the pitch és constantly 
changing; on that point the ear is 
correct. From the film study the 
song could be diagrammed about as 
shown at the bottom of the page. 

The change after the downward 
movement of the note (flatting) into 
the higher portion of the song prob- 
ably causes one to assume that the 
song is a series of notes, which it 
certainly is not; or, at least, it is 
not on the several specimens of song- 
film that I have studied. 

Many notes in bird-song were 
found to be of incredibly short du- 
ration, sometimes as short as a 
hundredth of a second, and the 
pauses between notes are often even 
shorter, occasionally only a fraction 
of that time. It is physically im- 


possible for the ear to distinguish 
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Photo by S. A. Grimes 


“ The Oven-bird’s song is a continuous note”’ 


such short notes and intervals; it is 
no wonder that until microscopic 
film studies were made these very 
short notes had not even been sus- 
pected. A start has been made in 
studies of this and like phenomena, 
but the surface has merely been 
scratched. Hundreds of recorded 
song-films are waiting to be in- 
vestigated. 

Aside from pitch and time, there 
is the possibility of studying song 
quality through the medium of film 
photography. Quality is of great 
importance in bird-song; through 
it we are frequently able to recognize 
the song of individual species under 
the microscope, which otherwise 
would be impossible or extremely 
difficult. The Red-eyed Vireo’s and 
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the Yellow-throated Vireo’s notes 
are practically identical except for 
differences in quality; and these dif- 
ferences show clearly on the film. 
Quality is the result of harmonics, 
also called overtones and partials. 
Practically every sound is composite; 
it consists of one highly accentuated 
tone, usually called the fundamental, 
and several (often numerous) lesser 
accentuated tones, the harmonics. 
These latter are extremely impor- 
tant; they give the tone its quality, 
or what the musician calls timbre 
or color. Without them a sound 
appears flat and colorless. Har- 
monics, in many instances, are 
visible under the microscope. In- 
terpreting them is difficult; their 
study, except in a very general way, 
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has not yet been attempted, but we 
hope to attack that problem shortly. 

The structure of the bird's song 
apparatus or singing organ is unique. 
Unlike sound in other vertebrates, 
bird-sound does not originate in the 
larynx at the upper end of the 
trachea or windpipe, but in a special 
organ, the syrinx, peculiar to birds, 
which is situated considerably far- 
ther down in the body, at the lower 
end of the trachea. The larynx in 
the upper throat is present but lacks 
vocal chords; they are in the special- 
ized syrinx. One can easily observe 
that a bird’s singing originates far 
down in the body. Watch a singing 
bird, and you will notice how the 
motion of singing seems to start 
almost at the breast. It is highly 
probable that this unique position 
and structure of the song-box is re- 
sponsible for many peculiarities of 
bird-song. It probably makes pos- 
sible the excessively rapid notes and 
pauses; I do not believe notes as 
rapid as those in bird-song have 
been observed in other animal sound. 
Human beings are not able to pro- 
duce notes of this character, and in 
them mammalian sound reaches its 
highest development. There is little 
doubt that the syrinx is responsible 
for the great variety of bird-sound; 
it is hardly a coincidence that, in 
general, birds with most highly 
developed syringes also possess the 
most elaborate songs. Dr. Alden H. 
Miller, of the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zodlogy, has been studying the 
syringes of Owls, and has found a 
relation between the size of the 
organ and the frequency of the 
sound produced. Film studies used 
in conjunction with structural stud- 
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ies such as these are now possible, 
and should prove most fruitful. 

The few film studies that have 
been made thus far have been rather 
elementary and superficial. It is 
readily understood that they could 
not well have been otherwise if we 
remember that an entirely untried 
medium is being used. Better, more 
accurate, and less time-consuming 
methods will gradually be evolved; 
it is intentional that these first 
studies should be elementary; the 
more difficult and involved studies 
can be made when a surer technique 
is developed. 

The problem of supersonic vibra- 
tions is one of the more advanced 
subjects that warrants investigation. 
Though extremely difficult to ap- 
proach, the possibilities of the 
study fire the imagination. The 
problem stated simply is: Do birds 
make sounds inaudible to human 
ears, amd, if so, is their hearing ap- 
paratus attuned to these sounds? 
There are certain parts of the film 
recording that seem to suggest that 
some vibrations were produced but 
not recorded. It is possible that 
certain frequencies, too high to be 
heard by human beings, are also 
too high to be recorded with our 
present equipment. 

In tests made on our present equip- 
ment, we have found it capable of 
recording 13,000 double vibrations; 
this is an extremely high note, and 
not far from the limit of human audi- 
bility. The highest bird-frequency 
we have been able to count on the 
film was slightly over 9000. Au- 
thorities differ as to just what the 
limit of human hearing is. Indi- 
vidual human beings differ also in 
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their acuity; very young adults may 
be able to hear as high as 30,000 vi- 
brations though I imagine 20,000 is 
more nearly correct. My colleague, 
Mr. Paul Kellogg, of the Cornell 
Ornithological Laboratory, and I 
tested our own hearing and found 
that we could each hear 16,000 
double vibrations, but were deaf to 
17,000. 

Besides possible evidence on the 
film that certain high notes are un- 
recorded, field observations seem to 
confirm the suspicion. Several times 
I have observed birds singing, 
watching them closely and from 
nearby through field-glasses, and 
I have seen their bills open as if 
they were emitting notes, yet I 
heard no sound. Is it possible that 
they were singing in a range in- 
audible to me? Some of their song 
reached me, but it seemed that oc- 
casionally there was bill move- 
ment without my hearing a corre- 
sponding note. Among the birds 
in which this peculiarity was noted 
were the Hermit Thrush, Chat, 
Starling, and Mockingbird. We are 
planning to gear our sound camera 
so that we may be able to record 
these supersonic vibrations if they 
are present. The method will be 
similar to slow motion in picture 
photography. If we are successful, 
these slow-motion sound-pictures 
should tell the story, but there are 
many technical and mechanical dif- 
ficulties that we probably shall en- 
counter. However, we can at least 
make the attempt. 

Should we discover that birds do 
produce supersonic vibrations, the 
problem still remains open. Do 
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their ears respond to these vibra- 
tions; can they hear them? To solve 
this, a physiologist will have to be 
consulted, but such experiments are 
quite possible and should be valu- 
able and interesting. 

The problems are manifold. Piti- 
fully small is our knowledge of the 
meaning of bird-song, its social 
significance, etc.; the new medium 
should be of great assistance in these 
studies. In some species—more than 
are generally realized—the female 
sings. The female Cardinal is an 
example, and in Australia the list 
of female singers is quite impressive. 
What is the meaning of these songs; 
are they the same as or different 
from male songs? Fall singing, so 
common in a number of species—the 
Song Sparrow is an outstanding ex- 
ample—should be recorded and com- 
pared with normal spring song. We 
have not as yet recorded bird-song 
in the fall; I imagine it will be far 
more difficult than spring recording, 
for it is much less well defined, more 
casual, and the volume and power 
are considerably diminished. Juvenal 
singing—the young bird’s song, 
which seems to be preliminary to 
adult song—is most interesting; ex- 
cept for the work of Mrs. Nice in a 
single species, the Song Sparrow, 
this phase of bird-song has hardly 
been touched upon; its study is 
fraught with infinite possibilities. 

I have attempted to make clear 
that there are many latent facts wait- 
ing to be uncovered through bird- 
sound studies; but I have mentioned 
only the more obvious fields that can 
be investigated; the list of possibili- 
ties is very great, almost unlimited. 


A Plea for the Great Blue 
By John Miles Flynn 


First Vice-President, New York State Division, Izaak Walton League of America 


URING the month of February, 

there gathered in Washington, 
at the call of the President of the 
United States, a group of conserva- 
tionists and friends of wild life from 
every section of the United States. 
Our neighbors, the Canadian and 
Mexican governments, sent their 
representatives to assure us that 
they, too, were interested in that 
phase of conservation that deals 
with the perpetuation of our wild 
life. 

To be sure it took some time and 
educational effort to focus the atten- 
tion of our people on the gradual 
disappearance of our water-fowl and 
the near-extinction of many species 
of our wild Duck. Federal regula- 
tions under the provisions of our 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act made 
possible the breathing-spell that 
was necessary for curtailment of the 
kill and the prohibition of the tak- 
ing of species that were in danger. 

I have no intention of going into 
detail on the accomplishments of 
that great conservationist, ‘Ding’ 
Darling, whose task from the outset 
was anything but a ‘bed of roses,’ 
trying to satisfy the shooter, senti- 
mentalist, conservationist, and 
sportsman. But ‘Ding,’ in spite of 
all the handicaps, political and 
physical, delivered the goods, and 
did a job that will go down in the 
history of conservation as one of the 


most Outstanding achievements in 
the preservation of our water-fowl. 

The writer happened to be one of 
the delegates nominated and ap- 
pointed by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
to represent the Empire State, and I 
doubt if it is necessary to state that I 
appreciated the honor conferred. To 
attend every session of the Washing- 
ton Conference would be a physical 
impossibility, but you can rest as- 
sured that the sincerity of those 
whom it was my good fortune to 
come in contact with left no doubt 
in my mind that a great deal was 
accomplished in the general interest 
of our wild life. 

Indeed, a visit to the Biological 
Survey's exhibit and that of the 
Audubon Society left one with a 
great deal of food for thought. It 
painted in one’s memory the horrible 
price that is eventually paid for want 
of thought and consideration. What 
a sad story to reflect on that the last 
Heath Hen has gone from our land 
and that the Great Auk is no more. 
That other species are on the verge 
of extinction and that others are 
just about holding their own, should 
be looked on by sportsmen as detri- 
mental to their own individual in- 
terests and a possible injury to their 
own individual hobbies. 

In this connection I am sorry to 
say that a ‘black ball’ is being used 
against a species of our wild life, 
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that I hope will never vanish from 
our marshes and shall never disap- 
pear from our lakes, rivers, streams, 
and ponds. I have reference to the 
Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias), 
and with a great deal of regret I must 
admit that the finger of suspicion 
points to the fresh-water anglers, a 
fraternity that I have belonged to 
all my life 


The Great Blue Heron 
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As a sportsman I believe it is safe 
to say that angling antedates any 
of the other outdoor methods of 
recreation and surely can claim that 
within its ranks can be classed the 
finest of our citizenry. We have no 
apologies to make. Our association 
with nature gives us a greater under- 
standing of the works of the Creator 
and a deeper appreciation of their 
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worth. We are accustomed to the 
glories and beauty of the sunrise and 
sunset. We thrill at the mysterious 
whisperings of the night, and we 
glory in explaining to the unini- 
tiated the crazy antics of the Loon. 
We set our dates to certain lures 
on the call of the Rail. The Bat 
indicates that fly-fishing ceases for 
the day. And so I might go on 
and on. 

But what a sad story it would be 
to read if in years to come one were 
to pick up the history of the Great 
Blue Heron and find that due to the 
selfishness of the angler, the Blue 
Heron was added to the list of the 
never-to-be-seen-again and had taken 
its place with the Great Auk and 
Heath Hen. I do not believe that 
such a history will ever be written. 
Good sportsmanship and fair play, 
for which the angler has always 
been known, will see to it that the 
Blue Heron will always be with us. 
To be sure, we are jealous of his 
fishing ability, but if any member of 
the angling fraternity can boast of 
more patience in awaiting his catch 
than can the Heron, then I yield the 
palm. If we are to sum up his evils, 
we admit a great part of his diet 
depends on fish—but he does not 
live exclusively on our game-fish, 
and I have no doubt that the 
general consumption of such fish by 
him would be less than ten per cent 
of his entire menu. Many anglers 
claim he is a killer for the sake of 
killing and will attack and maim 
large trout just for the fun of it. I 
must admit that for more than forty 
years I have followed the haunts of 
the Heron, and I can truthfully say 
that I have never seen a single in- 
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stance of such destruction or wanton 
slaughter. 

To my fellow anglers I appeal to 
be reasonable in your condemnation 
of our often only companion on the 
stream, and when you are told of all 
the fish he consumes, try to think 
of all the field-mice, snakes, toads, 
frogs, and salamanders that he de- 
stroys in the interest and benefit of 
your sport. 

I admit that the Great Blue Heron 
is not a welcome guest around our 
hatcheries, whether they be oper- 
ated for commercial purposes or for 
the benefit of the state. However, 
the fact remains that at a little cost 
such places can be effectively screened 
and the Blue Heron will be found 
moving to other quarters. 

Neither must we forget that we 
have no right to try to deny to 
posterity, benefits and privileges 
which we ourselves enjoy. We must 
recognize that the bird-lover is en- 
titled to his calling, and that he 
prefers to sight his bird through the 
camera-lens in preference to a shot- 
gun or rifle. It would indeed be 
unfortunate if the angling fraternity 
should at a later date be charged as 
a group as being responsible for 
agitation against the Blue Heron, 
and, perhaps, responsible for lawless 
efforts tending toward its destruc- 
tion. It would be difficult to under- 
stand how in theory or practice the 
disciples of Izaak Walton could be 
so charged. This is an era of conser- 
vation. Every day shows an earnest 
attempt to correct the abuses of the 
past. 

The Washington Conference had 
such objects in mind. There are 
students of nature to whom the Blue 
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Heron is as dear as the Duck is to the 
hunter or the trout or salmon to the 
fisherman. Let us meet on a common 
ground and recognize each other's 
aims and objects that tend to the 
good of all. 

At this writing it may be well to 
refer to a similar appeal on behalf of 
the Common Heron of the British 
Isles by the Enniskillen Board of 
Conservators referred to in the Fish- 
ing Gazette of London, March 21, an 
outcry against its slaughter, an 
appeal to be reasonable in its con- 
trol. It may, however, be well to 
remind those who feel proud in the 
destruction of the Blue Heron to 
bear in mind that this bird comes 
under the protection of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act. So before you 
shoot or trap, consider the penalty. 
I would say that extinction of any 
species of our wild life most cer- 
tainly destroys the rights of pos- 
terity to their benefit, and we have 
no such In conclusion, | 
quote an extract from the father of 
American the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt : *‘ Here 
is your country. Do not let anyone 
take it or its glory away from you. 
Do not let selfish men or greedy in- 


license. 


conservation, 
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“Often our only companion on the stream” 


terests skin your country of its 
beauty, its riches or its romance. 
The World and the Future and your 
very Children shall judge you ac- 
cording as you deal with this Sacred 
Trust.” 
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THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Leaflet No. 56 


By Roger T. Peterson 


HY is the Ruby-throat such an adventurer? 

Why, out of five hundred species of Humming- 
birds should the Ruby-throat be the only one to visit 
the eastern United States? Some of these strong little 
birds fly all the way to the cold, damp spruce-forest 
country of the Gulf of St. Lawrence where the Cross- 
bills live. Think of it, from the land of the Parrots to 
the home of the winter-loving Crossbills—and the bird 
weighs less than two Audubon buttons! 

The Ruby-throat and his white-throated mate 
spend the winter like true vacationists, in the tropics, 
in Mexico and Central America with Hummers of 
other species. When spring comes they leave their 
blue and purple-throated companions and make a non- 
stop flight that would do credit to a Lindbergh. Hop- 
ping off from the top of the Yucatan Peninsula, they 


head straight out to sea—over the trackless wastes of | 


the Gulf of Mexico to the United States, five or six 
hundred miles away. What courage! 

Early May finds the Hummingbird in our gardens 
again. The male with his metallic blood-red gorget 
arrives first, his mate about a week later. They seem 
to be constantly on the wing. 

Bees alight on flowers; Hummingbirds never do. 
There are moths, the Sphinxes, that visit the gardens at 
dusk just after the Ruby-throats go to bed. Because 
of their shape and manner of feeding they are often 
mistaken for Hummers. I remember one sweet old 
lady whose old-fashioned garden, profuse with eve- 
ning primroses and delphiniums, attracted many of 
these Sphinxes. She called them ‘Lady Birds.’ 

It must seem to many people that Hummingbirds 
never cease flying—but they really spend as much time 
perching as any other birds. Dead twigs and telegraph 
wires make favorite perching-places. There they rest, 
preening first one wing, then the other. The brilliant 
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throat-bib of the male which catches the light like a 
burning coal loses its glow and turns jet-black with a 
mere turn of the head. 

Have you ever heard a Hummer make any sound 
other than the whir of his wings? Have you ever heard 
the battle-call? Hummingbirds are very ‘scrappy’ fel- 
lows. When several of them are flying about a clump 
of flowers one of the birds will sometimes attack an- 
other and try to drive it away. Back and forth they 
dart, parrying with their rapier-like beaks and uttering 
shrill, enraged, mouse-like squeaks. They love com- 
bat—even a bird as large as a Crow or a Red-tailed 
Hawk isn't safe from annoyance when this tiny mite 
gets up his ire. 

For some reason Hummingbirds are very partial to 
red flowers like the bee-balm in the color plate. Once 
during my boyhood I found a patch of these strange- 
looking flowers and picked a few to take home. A 
male Ruby-throat, whose garden I had probably just 
ravaged, buzzed about me as if he wished to get a last 
bit of nectar from the blossoms before it was too late. 
I stood perfectly still with the flowers in my out- 
stretched hand while the bold little bird dipped into 
one blossom, then another. 

Have you ever seen the air-dance of the Humming- 
bird? I like to call it the ‘pendulum dance.’ It is a 
courtship display with which the male seeks to win his 
lady-love. Back and forth he swings in a huge curve 
as if he were the end of a swinging pendulum. Dash- 
ing from on high he zooms past his future mate, flaunt- 
ing his bright colors into her eyes—a regular show-off! 

In spite of these earnest attentions, when nesting- 
time comes around he proves fickle and leaves his mate 
in full charge of the home. She assumes all the re- 
sponsibility. She receives no help from him in the dif- 
ficult task of building the nest. 

Believe me when | tell you it is the most beautiful 
nest of any bird. Saddled to a branch or a twig it ts 
a gem of avian architecture, made of bits of cottony 
wool from fern-stalks, bound together with spider- 
webs and shingled with lichens. It resembles a tuft of 
moss or a moss-covered knot on the limb on which 
it rests. 

Two white eggs the size of beans are laid before 
the nest is really completed. These are deposited about 
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two or three days apart, so naturally they do not hatch 
at the same time. It takes from eleven to fifteen days 
of incubation to bring forth the tiny pink-skinned bits 
of life kicking from the egg-shells. They look more 
like bugs than birds at first. It would take a half- 
dozen such to fill the bowl of one ordinary teaspoon! 

Hummingbirds depend much on the weather. If 
days are fair and feeding conditions good, the young 
grow rapidly. A rainy period retards their growth. 
At the end of ten to eleven days the sprouting feathers 
give them the appearance of pin-cushions or tiny por- 
cupines—they are very prickly-looking things then, 
not at all like the soft, well-feathered creatures of a 
few days later. When this horny sheathing is removed 
they look quite fluffy and handsome. 

During all this time they are fed tender new-born 
spiders and aphids which their mother gleans from the 
curled-under tips of fresh leaves. How blood-curdling 
this feeding process is, too!—a real sword-swallowing 
act! The mother thrusts her thin bill right down her 
youngsters’ throats as if she would stab them to death. 
Really she is quite careful—deftly placing the food in 
the youngster’s crop without injuring the delicate 
throat at all. 

The babies usually stay in the nest about three 
weeks. When they leave they spring directly from the 
nest’s rim, first try. They do not need much attention 
after that. They very quickly grasp all the facts of 
life, how to gather aphids from the under-surface of a 
leaf, how to hang on buzzing wings before a blossom, 
and how to bathe in the dew-puddles which collect on 
big flat leaves. 

Hummingbirds usually raise a second brood later 
in the season. 

When September rolls around the birds are on the 
move. They stop along the way to feed among the 
orange blossoms of the jewel-weed but do not tarry 
long. Flowers with honey are harder to find in 
October. One late October day I saw a much-belated 
Hummingbird which chanced to pass through a town 
in its frantic search for some nourishment to carry it 
a few miles farther on its journey south. It spied a box 
of bright red tomatoes in front of a grocery store, flew 
eagerly over to investigate, but was sadly disap- 
pointed. I felt very sorry for the little traveler. 
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Things to Do 


Make a Hummingbird cafe- 
teria. Take some small glass bottles 
or vials and wrap red ribbon or crépe 
around them so they will resemble 
flowers. Fill these with sugar-water 
and place them in the garden or some 
place around the school-grounds 
where the Hummingbirds might find 
them. Hummingbirds can be tamed 
very easily and will probe the ‘flow- 
ers’ even when they are held in the 
hand. 

2. On an outline map of North 


of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
in red and the winter range in blue. 
Indicate the path taken by the birds 
across the Gulf of Mexico. (See 
Range below.) 

3. In class, read the following 
Hummingbird stories: 

‘Hummingbirds—the Story of 
Ruby-throat,’ R. Bruce Horsfall, 
Nature Magazine, Vol. V1, August, 
1925, pp. 71-74. 

‘Ruby-throat,’ Arthur A. Allen, 
‘American Bird Biographies,’ pp. 


America color in the breeding-range 151-160. 1934. $3.50. 
Range 
North America, east of the Mexico. Winters mainly in Mexico, 
Rockies. Breeds from central Sas- Central America, and Panama. Some 


katchewan, Alberta, Manitoba, and 
the south shore of the Gulf of St. 


Ruby-throats spend the winter in 
southern Florida and Louisiana. 


Lawrence, south to the Gulf of 
This and other Educational Leaflets are for sale, at 5 cents each, by the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City. Lists given on request. 
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BIRD-LORE § MOTTO: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue rdle of the so-called popularizer of 
natural history and other sciences is an im- 
portant one, as most scientists engaged in 
research would admit. Ina day when science 
has made such progress that a student in one 
field may not know—or be able to under- 
stand—what his confréres are doing, how 
much greater must be the ignorance of the 
general public on which the scientist de- 
pends, almost entirely, for financial support. 
Furthermore, since conservation has finally 
begun to utilize, to the full, systematic field 
and laboratory researches, the interpretation 
of these findings to that public interested in 
preserving wild life has a significant prac- 
tical value. 

In view of the importance of populariza- 
tion, to the sciences and conservation, it is 
unfortunate that so much current writing, 
in magazines and newspapers—matter that 
is often subsequently collected into books— 
is inaccurate. “Newspaper natural history’ 
is almost uniformly untrustworthy; re- 
porters that write the stories are dealing 
with unfamiliar facts and are guided by the 
canon that demands a ‘good story’ rather 
than an exact one. 

Many nature stories are written, however, 
in feature sections, in magazines, and in 
books by self-styled experts who are often 
much touted, and who may rank as the 
writers of best sellers in their field. 

Recently, for example, a writer of some 
standing contributed to a Sunday supple- 
ment that is syndicated through many news- 
papers in the United States a paper on mi- 
gration that was one of the most misleading 
accounts we have ever seen. He portrayed 
Pileated Woodpeckers fleeing ‘‘southward 
in great flocks to find food enough to keep 
them warm."’ Through much of his paper 


he confused migration with emigration, and 
even identified it with hibernation. Lifting 
many of his facts from scientific publications 
—'brain-picking’ this is called by some of 
those who accumulate the facts!—he garbled 
them, omitted important elements, and 
generally misinterpreted the data available 
to him. 

The results of such publication are doubly 
unfortunate. 

In the first place, they tend to counteract 
the educational efforts of such organizations 
as the Audubon Association. For many 
years this body has attempted to inform the 
public concerning the requirements of 
America’s wild life. Sound conservation 
practice, and the broad understanding of 
conservation needs on which such practice 
must be based, cannot be divorced from facts 
as determined by responsible and competent 
observers. That this understanding is lack- 
ing, even in high places, is evident in such 
instances as the recent recommendation, by 
a state conservation commission, that our 
‘disappearing’ birds would be saved by the 
construction of life-rafts across the Gulf of 
Mexico! 

In the second place, the publication of 
fantastic, sensational ‘nature’ articles in- 
evitably results, as is pointed out elsewhere 
in this issue, in closing editorial doors to 
writers whose work, based on observed 
phenomena, is not colored by the anthropo- 
morphic yellow journalism of hack nature 
writers. The former are the purveyors, in 
more easily assimilated form, of the knowl- 
edge that researchers, often the victims of 
their own scientific argot, bury in technical 
journals. 

We submit that there is no longer any 
excuse for an editor to publish unreliable 
natural history books and articles. Museums 
will pass on the accuracy of manuscripts 
and the staff of the Audubon Association 
will cheerfully act in the capacity of pub- 
lisher’s reader, at least in so far as reliability 
is concerned. The public's intolerance, 
fostered by an organization of nature photog- 
raphers formed to oppose faked photo- 
graphs, has taught most editors that it is 
no longer safe to print such pictures. We 
urge the readers of Birp-Lore to protest to 
publishers of articles whose authors parade 
under the standard of the Cock and the Bull 
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Photo by Angus Buchanan 


Loons Call Nearby 


On great tumbled masses of rocks, sil- 
houetted like sentries against the sky, 
Puffins stand with uplifted, brilliantly painted 
beaks, or buzz like huge bumblebees across 
the bows of an approaching boat. Black 
Guillemots parade their white wings and 
red feet with all the dignity of a decorated 
diplomat. Deep in the dripping spruces, hosts 
of Warblers lift voices whose economy is 
prodigally compensated for by the living 
colors of the birds’ feathers. Three deer stand 
in the shadows and watch shyly as the 
boat nears. Along the rocks, seals plunge 
through the swell and indulge in a sport that 
wins the envy of every human swimmer. 
These, and many other creatures of the land, 
sea, and air are waiting for you—at the 
Audubon Nature Camp. 

The wilderness comes to the cottage doors, 
and here is naturalizing de /uxe for the out- 
door man and woman. Here is a wonderland 
that would offer an entirely new view of life 
to the children of America, if they might 
experience it. To help them experience it, 
the Audubon Nature Camp has been founded. 
Here, teachers, youth leaders, and all who 
are interested in birds, marine life, wild 
flowers, insects, may know them intimately, 
under the guidance of young, enthusiastic 
naturalists. From this camp, armed with 
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definite programs, the camper may return to 
his community to interpret, with a freshness 
that comes from personal contact combined 
with thorough enjoyment, the ways of wild 
creatures to the children of the American 
schools. 

With few exceptions, the training of teach- 
ers has not included methods of developing 
genuine, sustained interest on the part of 
children. The ability to do this will supply 
an essential cog in the machinery of conser- 
vation instruction in this country. And, 
without conservation, it has become increas- 
ingly clear during the last decade, standards 
of living in this country will decline, no 
matter under what form of government we 
live. 

If you are a camp director, or a camp 
counselor, you realize that there are few 
counselors equipped to teach nature-lore; and 
that the present potential capacity of schools 
for nature-counselors is far below the demand 
for trained men and women. 

If you are an individual interested in the 
out-of-doors, you appreciate that the facili- 
ties for becoming acquainted én the field with 
birds, trees, flowers, marine life, and insects 
are few and far between; and that the oppor- 
tunity to make their acquaintance under the 
guidance of well-known naturalists, en- 
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dowed with an unusual capacity to convey 
their own contagious enthusiasm, is almost 
unheard of. 

In order to make such opportunities avail- 
able, the Audubon Association has estab- 
lished the Audubon Nature Camp in Maine 
and, in so doing, has made all arrangements, 
with your pleasure, comfort, and interest 
receiving first consideration. 

The rate of $40 for a two-weeks’ period of 
enrollment is astonishingly low. It covers 
tuition, board, lodging, and transportation 
between Damariscotta and the camp. This 
rate of less than $3 a day would not be pos- 
sible were it not for the generosity of friends 
who have made land and buildings available 
without cost. 

Field-trips will be part of the regular 
schedule, both to the islands and outcrop- 
ping ledges in the bay, where there are con- 
centrated nesting colonies of sea-birds, and 
to the mainland nearby, where the fauna 
and flora are very distinct from those on the 
islands in the bay. It is because of both the 
charm of the island itself and the wealth of 
wild life in the surrounding area that the 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary as the site for the 
camp is so ideal. 

Competent instruction is assured through 
the selection of the following staff: 

Mr. Carl Buchheister, of the Lawrence 
School at Hewlett, L. I., Director. He has 
had years of experience running his own 
camp, and has had outstanding success in 
instruction in nature-lore at the Lawrence 
School. He will be assisted by Mrs. Buch- 
heister, as dietician. 

Miss Dorothy Treat, of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Natural History. She not only has 
been responsible for the educational work of 
this Museum, especially with children, but 
has been identified with Girl Scout camps 
and is well known as an instructor in 
methods of nature teaching. 

Mr. Roger Tory Peterson, educational 
director of the Audubon Association and 
author of the popular ‘A Field Guide to the 
Birds,’ will be the instructor in that subject. 
Is there, after all, anyone with whom you 
would rather go afield looking for birds? 

Mr. Allan D. Cruickshank is educational] 
representative of the Audubon Association 
on Long Island. He will have charge of the 
waterfront, and will assist Mr. Peterson. He 


is an accomplished imitator of bird-songs and 
an excellent wild-life photographer. His 
methods of lecturing to children have pro- 
duced excellent results. 

Mr. Gerard Pomerat, whose training at 
the Woods Hole Marine Biological Labora- 
tory has made him thoroughly familiar with 
the denizens of our coastal seas, both in the 
laboratory and in the field, is a Harvard 
graduate. Before entering Harvard he 
studied at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. Mr. 
Pomerat has had considerable experience as 
an instructor in marine and fresh-water life, 
the subjects he will teach at the Nature Camp. 

Dr. Vernon A. Young, Assistant Professor 
of Forest Botany in Syracuse University, 
whose academic achievements have won him 
election to four honor societies, has studied 
in three universities in various parts of the 
country, and has taught general biology as 
well as botany. As a field assistant he has 
worked with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as a Ranger Naturalist in 
Yellowstone National Park, and as field in- 
structor at the New York State College of 
Forestry camp in the Adirondacks. He is the 
author of many scientific papers. 


Dr. Vernon A. Young 
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Gerard Pomerat 


Mr. Fred Fletcher, like Dr. Young, has had 
considerable field experience in various parts 
of the United States. Graduated by Miami 
University in 1927, he taught there and is 
now on the faculty of Syracuse University. 
He has done much field research for the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology, and at the camp will 
be in charge of insect-lore 

Advice as to the program at the camp has 
been received from many well-qualified per- 
sons, but especially from Mr. Fay Welch of 
Syracuse University, Chairman oi the Asso- 
ciation’s Educational Committee, Dr. Elbert 
K. Fretwell of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, William H. Carr of the Bear 
Mountain Trailside Museum, and Dr. Harold 


Madison, Director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. 

Coéperation of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society in the furtherance of this under- 
taking is gratefully acknowledged, as well as 
the action of both the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica and the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., in officially endorsing this proj 
ect and encouraging constituent clubs to 
send teachers and youth leaders from their 
communities to the camp. 

Certificates will be given to all campers 
who, in the judgment of the Director, have 
satisfactorily completed the course of 
instruction. 

The enrollment periods are as follows: 

June 12 through June 25 

June 26 through July 9 

July 10 through July 23 

July 30 through August 12 
August 13 through August 26 
August 27 through September 9 


Folders descriptive of the camp, including 
enrollment blank, together with supple- 
mentary instructions as to clothing and 
equipment the campers should bring, are 
available on request at the office of the 
Association, 1775 Broadway, New York 
City. 

It is hoped that every member of the Asso- 
ciation may take a definite interest in the 
success of this venture, through encourag- 
ing others to attend, through making 
it possible for others to attend, and through 
themselves coming to the camp. 


Laughing Gulls Fly By 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshan 
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Action on Threatened Western Birds 


A principal objective of Mr. John H. 
Baker's recent trip to the Pacific Coast States 
was field investigation as to the status of the 
California Condor, the White-tailed Kite, 
and the White Pelican, species threatened 
with further depletion, and now existing in 
pitifully small remnants in strictly limited 
areas of their former wide ranges 

Mr. Baker spent several days in the field 
with Mr. § A. Nash-Boulden, Supervisor of 
the Santa 'sarbara National Forest, and his 
assistant, Mr. C. §. Robinson, going over the 
terrain inhabited by the few remaining Con 
dors. The protection of these birds in that 
Forest is primarily the responsibility of these 
gentlemen and their staff; they are very genu- 
inely interested in the preservation of this 
magnificent bird and have instructed all 
employees to see to it that no injury comes to 
them at any time within the limits of the 
Forest. Mr. Nash-Boulden agreed not to 
build a certain truck trail already planned, at 
least for the time being, because it would 
pass quite near to known nesting and bathing 
sites of Condors. It is the consensus of in- 
formed opinion in California that the pri- 
mary factor in the diminution of Condors is 
shooting. 

An agreement was made for a concentrated 
survey of the Condors in this area, especially 
as to factors affecting their protection. The 
costs of this survey are being borne largely by 
the Forest Service, but in part by the Cooper 
Ornithological Club and the National Asso 
The details of 
the survey have been outlined by the Audu- 
bon Association, with the coéperation of 
individual members of the Cooper Club. 

It seems safe to say that never before has 
the California Condor received direct pro- 
tection to the extent that it is getting it 
right now. It is expected that a feasible plan 
of permanent protection will be worked out 
in the light of the survey report. The Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies is 
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deeply appreciative of the assistance of both 
the U. S. Forest Service and of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club in this matter of Condor 
protection. 

No less than fifteen White-tailed Kites 
were seen by Mr. Baker on one day in one 
relatively small area in California. After 
summarizing the data of reliable observers, 
it was evident that the number of these birds 
in California is still considerable; that they 
are not molested in numerous breeding areas; 
that the situation lends itself perhaps more 
to educational efforts in certain quarters than 
to warden protection; that, in any event, the 
problem presented by preservation of the 
California Condor calls for more immediate 
action. It is gratifying to be able to report 
that there are more breeding pairs of the 
White-tailed Kite in California today than 
we had feared. 

The difficulties of the White Pelicans, 
both at their nesting grounds in Great 
Salt Lake and at their fishing grounds 
around Utah Lake, have been much publi- 
cized, but no direct warden protection has 
heretofore been accorded to them. With the 
coéperation of local groups of citizens in 
both Salt Lake City and Provo, Utah, Mr. 
Baker arranged for the establishment of 
warden protection for these birds at both 
places this breeding season. We have sub- 
sequently received assurance from the Fish 
and Game Commissioner of the State of Utah 
that all possible assistance will be given our 
wardens, and that his own staff has been 
instructed to see to it that the fullest possible 
degree of protection is accorded the White 
Pelicans. 

Protective efforts in connection with the 
Condor and the White Pelican represent a 
branching out of the Audubon Association's 
sanctuary activities into the Pacific Coast 
States, and we wish to acknowledge with 
gratitude the codéperation of many indi- 
viduals, especially in California and Utah. 


Photograph by W. M. Pierce 


Royal Terns 


TERNS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The “Sea Swallow”’— the Common 
Tern was a rare sight on much of 


our coast a few years ago. (Left) 


Photograph by A. D. Cruickshank 


The Least Tern has shown a 
remarkable “comeback” under 


protection. (Right) 


The Forster’s Tern nests on 


the salt marsh. (Below) 


Photograph by A. D. Cruickshank 


Conservation L 


Many of these birds, { 
a generation ago, t 


had been reduced to 


—~ i. 


a fraction of their 


normal numbers. 


Photographs by A, D. Cruickshank 


Black Terns 


(Above, left and right) 


The queen of them 
all—the Roseate 


Tern. 


The long-distance champion 


—the Arctic Tern. 


Under rigid protec- 
tion, they have 
again become com- 
mon over much of 


the United States. 


(Right) 


(Below) 


Photograph by E. H. Forbush 


Caspian Terns, the largest 
of the family. (Lett) 


Photograph by W. L. Finley 


The Gull - billed 
Tern chooses a 
beach strewn with 
oyster shells on 


which to nest. 
(Right) 


(Cobbs Island, Va.) 


Photograph by A. D. Cruickshank 


Mostly Cabot’s Terns (with a few Royals) on 
South Bird Island, Texas.  (Betow) 


Photograph by R. P. Allen 
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Photograph by Dr. H. R. Mills 


The Noddy is like a Tern “in negative.” (Above) 


Like the Noddy, the Sooty Tern nests in the United States 


only in the Tortugas. (Below) 


Photograph by Dr. H. R, Mills 


What the Wardens Are Doing 


NEWS OF THREATENED SPECIES 


We are beginning to hope that the Eastern 
Glossy Ibis isn't so much of an enigma as 
we had supposed! In the middle of March, 
when the last issue of Birp-Lore went to 
press, we expressed a pardonable bafflement 
at the status of this handsome species and 
suggested that something more than warden 
service may be indicated if the bird is to 
survive in this country. 

Since then the Glossy has responded in a 
manner that almost makes us wonder if in 
some miraculous fashion he is able to read 
the pages of this magazine! 

Three nesting groups of Glossy Ibises have 
been located in Florida, and a sizeable flock 
observed at a fourth place. The cotal num- 
ber of birds counted at these four locations 
is 82, but to date only 12 nests have been 
found. However, this is a far more encourag 
ing situation than we looked for two 
months ago. 

Two of the nesting areas are under the 
surveillance of Alden H. Hadley, who, as 
Extension Lecturer for the University of 
Florida and the Audubon Association, is 
constantly in the field in many parts of the 
state. Mr. Hadley advises that for the 
present warden service is not needed at 
either rookery. In one case the reason for 
this is eloquently indicated in Mr. Hadley’s 
description of the nesting-site. He writes: 


Natural Protection 


It is on a floating island of Myrtle, Elder 
and Button Bushes and I assure you that 
the going was quite uncertain if not a little 
bit hazardous. One had to carry an oar or 
plank to throw down in case one felt him- 
self suddenly sinking beneath the surface of 
the quivering mass of muck and vegetation. 
Under such conditions it is next to impos- 
sible to get a count of nests. 


The third nesting-place presents a totally 
different problem, and we have two wardens 
on duty, one living day and night on a plat- 
form that commands a view of the rookery. 
The platform is equipped with a searchlight 
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so that suspicious night prowlers can be 
checked on in an instant. This 24-hour 
vigil is a strenuous assignment but the only 
certain method of safeguarding these par- 
ticular Glossy Ibises from egg-collectors and 
other violators. 


Although we must confess to a lack of 
complete knowledge as to this season's 
nesting activities of the Roseate Spoonbill 
in Florida, we can account for the presence 
of an estimated total of 880 of these re- 
splendent creatures inhabiting the coastal 
mangrove from Cape Romano to Cape 
Sable. In addition, there is a good chance 
that more may be found in the wilderness 
east of Sable or in Florida Bay. 

Three wardens on the ‘Widgeon’ and 
‘Guy Bradley’ are concentrated midway 
along this lower southwest coast where a 
large Heron and Egret rookery has been 
established, rather belatedly, on Duck Rock. 
High water on the usual rookery sites is 
responsible for this shift to the coast. Near 
this headquarters two large Spoonbill roosts 
are reported, and the men are in constant 
touch with them. Other roosts of the * pink’ 
are patrolled at every opportunity. 


Spoonbills Shot 

In Florida Bay, along the inside of the 
upper Keys, we have reports of the shooting 
of adult Spoonbills along the flyways to 
their feeding-grounds, and the taking of 
young Spoonbills from a small nesting 
colony in that vicinity as recorded briefly 
in the last Birpv-Lore. On May | a full- 
time warden began a patrol that will cover 
this territory and extend westward so as to 
include the Keys near Flamingo and the 
southernmost tip of the peninsula from 
Alligator Lake as far north as Homestead 
to the east. This warden will guard not 
only Spoonbills, but also Great White 
Herons in a region where both species have 
been much persecuted. His patrol will like- 
wise take in one of the two large Heron and 
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Photo by S. A. Grimes 


Four Glossy Ibis Groups Discovered 


Egret rookeries present in southern Florida 
this season. 

Thanks to the continued assistance and 
enthusiasm of Lieutenant-Commander C. C. 
von Paulsen of the Coast Guard Air Base at 
Miami, and the coéperation of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company in making 
one of their dirigibles available, we have 
obtained what I believe is our most com- 
prehensive picture of the distribution of 
southern Florida rookery species. Since 
January 1, Mr. Sprunt, our Supervisor of 
Southern Sanctuaries, has flown 1180 air- 
miles in surveys that covered the tip of 
Florida from Lake Trafford and the Miami 
Canal south to Key West. The advantages 
of these aérial surveys are obvious and have 
added knowledge that could be obtained in 
no other way. Particular thanks is due once 
again to Lieutenant-Commander von Paulsen 
as well as to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, especially Mr. Paul W. Litch- 
field, its President, and Captain J. A. 
Boettner, manager of the Goodyear Air 
Base at Opalocka. 

Over certain types of country, and in work 


that involves periods of observation for the 
purpose of counting numbers of birds and 
recording their activities, a lighter-than-air 
craft is superior to a plane. Mr. Sprunt 
writes as follows of his experiences in the 
Goodyear dirigible Reliance T-2, in which 
he flew on April 24: 


A good many birds of several species were 
observed along the Miami Canal, this con- 
stituting a favored feeding-ground. Many 
Herons, some Egrets, Gallinules and Florida 
Ducks were noted. Perhaps five hundred of 
the Egret and Snowy Heron were seen here. 
All to the westward, it was very disappoint- 
ing. Three or four small rookeries of Wood 
Ibis were found in the region just east and 
west of the [mmokalee Road, with a sprink- 
ling of American Egrets among them, and 
some Night Herons. No birds at all were 
seen in vast reaches of the prairie and the 
cypress. 

Viewed from the air, the Everglades show 
marked lines of definition in character. For 
perhaps half the width of the state there is 
unbroken saw-grass without any growth 
save an occasional bush. About midway, 
it becomes spotted with small hammocks, 
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Photo by Dr. M. P. de Boe 
An Armful of Spoonbills 


rapidly assuming larger proportions, and 
merging into pineland, and then dropping 
off into cypress. This condition persists for 
several miles east of the Immokalee Road, 
and all west of it. The Big Cypress is well 
named, and constitutes a sight from above 
which is most impressive. The huge ex- 
panse of it is breath-taking and its infinite 
solitudes and maze of game trails and small 
ponds, swamps, etc., is a country unlike any 
other. One can easily understand how sur- 
face investigators could become lost and 
wander around for a life-time without ever 
getting to the edges. It is difficult and 
dangerous country for air travel in anything 
but lighter-than-air craft. 

Animal life was seen in the shape of deer 
to a considerable extent. Both in the saw- 
grass country and the open woods, speci- 
mens were seen from time to time and their 
trails were numerous. A total of 22 was 
observed. Turkeys were also in evidence, 
some 18 being seen, all individuals except 
one flock of 6. Two Florida Cranes were 
seen just west of Sunniland; ten Florida Red- 
shouldered Hawks, two Cooper's Hawks, 
two Alligators, and one Burrowing Owl, 
shortly after the take-off at Opalocka. 

Blimp travel is vastly different from plane 
work. The craft ambles placidly along like 
an old horse, the nose rising and falling 
constantly somewhat like the motion of a 
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ship on a long ground swell. It seems almost 
impossible to keep the ship on an even keel. 
The day was perfect and visibility excellent, 
with little wind. There was little rolling, 
but a constant pitch, which one finds highly 
monotonous, and if the scenery below was 
non-interesting, it would be distinctly 
soporific. Several times, we virtually 
stopped in mid-air to examine some bit of 
country and then would slowly be on the 
way again. Along the canals we flew very 
low, hardly more than a hundred feet much 
of the time. At others the craft hovered 
about 300 or 400 feet, and no time exceeded 
800. It is a good way to examine the Ever- 
glades certainly, and about the safest that 
could be employed. 


Through the coéperation of the Coast 
Guard, our chief warden in southern Florida 
was flown an additional 600 miles in two 
surveys over the cypress country and the 
southwest coast. 

The entire range of the Great White Heron 
was inspected once more by Mr. Sprunt on 
April 23. He estimates that the present 
numbers of adults and young of this species 
are approximately 250 birds. These birds 
are distributed in three major localities 
from Blackwater Sound to Key West. It is 
encouraging to know that the Great Whites 
are returning to the eastern part of their 
range, and from Mr. Sprunt’s figures we 
estimate that about 25 per cent of the total 
were observed east of Lower Matecumbe. 

Due to the presence of young birds that 
are still occupying nests in the Key West 
vicinity, we are continuing the services of 
Warden Bell, at least until the end of May. 

Mr. Sprunt found very few Ward's Herons 
in the eastern part of the Great White's terri- 
tory, but quite a few among the Keys to the 
west. Only one Wurdemann’s Heron was 
positively identified and this individual was 
observed near Key West. 


An Outstanding Rookery 


The rookery at Lake Washington is the 
outstanding nesting-area of the White Ibis 
in Florida and bids fair to become the largest 
bird rookery in the South. As this vicinity 
is much visited by tourists, we have taken 
the additional precaution of erecting a large 
wooden sign on the road near the rookery. 
This location was not of great importance 
until last season, and only the year before 
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was entirely broken up by an airplane that 
flew low over the nesting birds early in the 
season, scattering them so thoroughly that 
only a scant number returned to nest. 

This sanctuary was visited in April by 
Lester L. Walsh, Assistant Secretary of the 
Association. Besides his enthusiasm for the 
Lake Washington rookery, Mr. Walsh re- 
ported that the Upper St. John’s River 
northward to Lake Winder comprises one 
of the finest and most unspoiled fresh-water 
marsh areas that he has seen. He found 
Limpkins extremely abundant in this region, 
and states that one may observe as many as 
twenty-five in a single day. Of course, the 
natural habitat of this bird is now limited 
to a very few places of any extent and this 
marsh should be preserved at all costs. 


Although the nesting of Cranes and Bur- 
rowing Owls was hampered by high-water 
levels, our patrol of the Kissimmee Prairie 
has proved a successful experiment, and the 
taking of Prairie species, either for food or 
by collectors, was reduced to an absolute 
minimum. Our Warden Chandler covered 
an enormous area with a thoroughness that 
does him credit and secured the coéperation 
of residents of that part of the state, includ- 
ing a number of influential people who lease 
large portions of the Prairie for cattle grazing. 


Activity in our northern sanctuaries is 
just beginning. In Maine we are chiefly 
concerned this season with the Leach’s 
Petrel and are giving attention to the status 
of this species. There are ten or twelve 
islands along the Maine coast where this 
Petrel is nesting and on three or four of 
these the presence of domestic animals has 
threatened to wipe out the colonies. The 
owners of these islands have been appealed 
to with a request that resident cats or dogs 
be disposed of or kept indoors during the 
weeks in which the Petrels are present. 
Correspondence with Canadian officials indi- 
cates this species has suffered great losses in 
the Province of Quebec because of the depre- 
dations of stray cats and of foxes. The 
former are cast off by fishermen and villagers 
and the latter occasionally marooned on 
islands when the ice goes out in the 
spring. 

The Egrets appear to be gaining a foothold 
in New Jersey, and this spring an additional 
rookery is reported. One of these nesting 
groups will continue to be guarded by an 
Audubon warden. In line with our policy 
of encouraging by warden protection exten- 
sion of the breeding-range of certain species, 
we shall also guard again this year the Tern 
colony on the south shore of Long Island. 
—R. P. A. 


Warden William Hart on his look-out 
Photo by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 
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Navigation Channel Through Green Island Sanctuary 


Reddish Egrets or a 9-foot channel for the 
‘Zip IV’? American Egrets or a waterway 
for barge-loads of grapefruit, if at some 
future time anyone finds it profitable to ship 
them that way? In reality it would seem 
that there is no choice in the matter. The 
Arroyo Colorado Navigation District claims 
the right of eminent domain, and, through 
its representative, F. S. Robertson, advised 
us recently that the District is empowered 
by Act of Legislature to dig a channel 
through any property under the (Texas) 
sun, with the exception of a cemetery! 

In spite of legal efforts of some months’ 
standing, and our counterclaim made 
through Abney & Whitelaw, attorneys in 
Brownsville, that the right of condemnation 
does not exist, the District has instituted 
condemnation proceedings against a portion 
of our Green Island Bird Sanctuary in 
Cameron County, Texas, and has had the 
nerve to run its dredge through our sanc- 
tuary area without waiting for a court de- 
cision. Prior to the establishment of the 
Arroyo Colorado Navigation District under 
an Act of the State Legislature, this same 
law-making body passed another Act, in 
1923, providing for the lease of 3871 acres 
of coastal land and water areas to the Audu- 
bon Association as a bird reservation for a 
period of fifty years. We hold that con- 
demnation proceedings constitute a viola- 


tion of the grant and contract made by the 
previous legislature. 

That part of the sanctuary that has been 
indicated for condemnation comprises a 
right-of-way 1000 feet in width running 
north and south through the Three Islands, 
a separate part of our lease a few miles south 
of Green Island. 

When the channel was first planned, the 
engineer for the District, W. E. Anderson, 
evidently recognizing this Association's 
rights, suggested a route that passed con- 
siderably to the east of the sanctuary. How- 
ever, Lieutenant-Colonel Marks of the U. S. 
Army Engineers, stationed in Galveston, 
overrode this recommendation and laid out 
the present route directly through our 
sanctuary, presumably on the theory that 
a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. 

The special commissioners appointed to 
consider the matter of condemnation, J. R. 
George, George A. Beech, and Jack Car- 
penter, met at a hearing on May 7 in Browns- 
ville, but reserved report until they are able 
to make an inspection of the area involved. 
The judge of the Cameron County Court will 
hear further arguments at a hearing late in 
June. At this time we will continue to urge 
the abandonment of the present channel and 
seek to have it rerouted so as to be carried 
to one side of the sanctuary. 


Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary 


April, 1936, at Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary 
was a time of several variations in avian 
routine. It was the first April of the thirteen, 
in the history of the Sanctuary, when not one 
Warbler was present, the first April when the 
quaver of the Screech Owl was not heard, 
and the Red-shouldered Hawk did not sail 
over these woods and scream his joy in liv- 
ing. It was the first April when the Great 
Blue Heron, Black-crowned Heron, and the 
Osprey did not drop in on us. On the other 
hand, it was the first April when Juncos 
remained throughout the month; the first Cin 
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fact, the first time) when Winter Wrens and 
House Wrens met here; the first when King- 
birds and Black-billed Cuckoos were recorded 
as present. The first April when Brown 
Thrashers collected nesting material, and 
when the song of five and six Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets could be heard at one and the same 
time. The first April when Cowbirds have 
not stopped to hunt out Song Sparrow nests, 
and when the Broad-winged Hawk sailed 
low and leisurely, as if he had a mind to 
tarry awhile. Have these changes any 
meaning?—EuGENE Swope. 


SANCTUARY FUNDS BADLY NEEDED! 
Disappearing Birds Are Depending on You 


The protection of rare and threatened 
species of birds has made increasing demands 
this year on the Audubon Association, as 
improved survey methods have revealed 
needs heretofore unknown. The story of the 
discovery of new colonies of birds, and the 
appointment of new wardens, has been re- 
ported in these pages by the Director of 
Sanctuaries. 

In spite of the fact that this important 
phase of the Association's work is growing, 
only 14 per cent of the membership has thus 
far responded to an appeal for financial help. 
Wardens are risking their lives, the Associa- 
tion's resources are strained to the utmost, 
and more help is urgently needed. Thus far, 
$7757 has been contributed to the Sanctuary 
fund. Approximately $2500 is still needed 
to meet the budget of this department. 

There is, of course, no doubt that among 
the remaining 86 per cent of the Audubon 
membership there are many who will desire 
to foster this work. They are urged to send 
in their contributions at once. 

Contributors to the Sanctuary Fund since 
the March-April Birp-Lore went to press 
are as follows: 


Harriet C. Abbe, Mrs. Everett Addoms, 
Marion S. Abbot, Mrs. Regula W. Albertus, 
Oakes I. Ames, Mrs. Bruce Anderson, Mrs. 
Newton Annis, Theresa H. Archibald, Mrs. 
Bartlett Arkell, Mrs. Benjamin W. Arnold, 
Elisha Atkins, Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.), Harold 
Ault, Mrs. Louise L. Backus, Myrtle W. 
Baer, Roger N. Baldwin, Walter S. Ballou, 
Mrs. Theo. H. Banks, Mrs. E. M. Banon, 
Mrs. B. G. Barnard, Stanley H. Barrows, 
Mrs. Chas. T. Bartlett, Mrs. John W. Bartol, 
Mrs. T. Belknap Beach, Eliot Benedict, 
August Bein, Julia A. Berwind, Dorothy L. 
Betts, E. T. Biddle, Mrs. John B. Bird, Mrs. 
R. Clifford Black, Mrs. Arthur S. Blanchard, 
Miss E. D. Boardman, Marston Taylor 
Bogert, B. P. Bole, Mrs. B. P. Bole, C. H. 
Book, Anna C. Bowen, Mrs. Robert T. 
Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bradford, 
Anna P. Bradley, Ethel W. Brady, Mrs. 
Charles Brewer, Frederick W. Bridge, A. A. 
Brill,{Mrs. Richard deWolfe Brixey, Thorn- 


hill Broome, Mrs. Charles A. Brown, L. 
Chauncey Brown, Lilla M. Brown, Mrs. J. 
Thompson Brown, Mrs. William Clark 
Brown, Mrs. P. L. LeBruen, Burroughs Au- 
dubon Nature Club (N. Y.), R. B. Burrowes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Devereux Butcher, Edward H. 
Butler, California Audubon Society (Calif.), 
Lyman Candee, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, 
Henry M. Channing, Frederick S. Chase, 
Cynthia Church, Mrs. C. K. Cobb, Mrs. 
Edwin P. Cochran, Virginia A. Cogan, Mrs. 
J. R. Cole, D. R. Collier, Miss H. A. Colton, 
Columbus Audubon Society (Ohio), Edward 
T. Cone, Mrs. Avery Coonley, Mrs. Bryan 
Conrad, Edward F. Corson, Mrs. Clarkson 
Cowl, John H. Cowles, Mrs. Irving Cox, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Creighton, Reuben B. 
Crispell, Clara K. Curtis, Curtis B. Dall, 
Miss M. T. Dana, Mrs. Frank G. Darte, 
Ernest J. Dennen, Detroit Bird Protective 
Society (Mich.), John Henry Dick, Mrs. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Mary G. Dickson, 
Ethel Dieter, Mrs. James M. Dodge, L. W. 
Dommerich, Mrs. John W. Donaldson, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Mrs. L. A. Dreyfus, 
Fannie G. Dudley, Mrs. H. J. Dunbaugh, 
Mrs. Herbert DuPuy, Lucia K. Dwight, Mrs. 
Thomas Eakins, Mrs. S. A. Eliot, George A. 
Elliott, Ralph Ellis, E. H. Ellison, Guy 
Emerson, Mrs. R. W. Emmons, Anne Eristoff, 
Mrs. Augustine W. Esleeck, Mrs. P. N. 
Evans, Ralph S. Everest, Mrs. F. S. Fair, 
Colvin Farley, Juliet Fauntleroy, Mrs. 
Sydney Ferguson, Josiah E. Fernald, Caro- 
line D. Field, Edward Fleisher, Mrs. William 
D. Field, Mrs. J. J. Fisher, Mrs. Richard T. 
Fisher, Ralph E. Flinn, Florida Audubon 
Society (Fla.), Mrs. D. D. Forbes, Mrs. 
Bruce Ford, Mrs. George D. Forrest, Francis 
A. Foster, Edith M. Fox, Mrs. R. J. Frackel- 
ton, Fred B. Franks, Mary Frye Frost, Miss 
E. W. Frothingham, Mrs. Alice Rockwood 
Gage, Mrs. H. D. Gallaudet, Ruth Galpin, 
Mrs. Richard. Gambrill, Mrs. Robert I. 
Gammell, Mrs. Wm. W. Gannett, Sarah D. 
Gardiner, Mrs. William P. Gest, Harold 
Gifford, George R. Goodwin, Mrs. H. M. 
Goodwin, A. Helena Goodwin, Mrs. F. R. 
Grace, Mrs. Charles Grafly, A. E. Greene, 
Mrs. A. R. Grier,’ Susan D. Griffith, Ray- 
mond G. Guernsey, F. Mott Gunther, Alden 
H. Hadley, Mrs. H. D. Haight, Mrs. J. 
Morton Halstead, Mrs. Richard Hardy, 
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Mrs. Samuel M. Haskins, Caroline C. 
Haynes, Mary S. Heard, Mrs. Hunt Hender- 
son, Yandell Henderson, J. Norman Henry, 
Mrs. Theodore N. Herbst, Eleanor E. 
Herrick, Mrs. S§. H. Hartshorn, Mrs. Charles 
V. Hickox, Edward J. Holmes, Harriet C. 
Holston, Mrs. C. H. Hood, Augusta D. 
Hopkins, Paul W. Houck, Richard F. Howe, 
Louisa Hunnewell, Mrs. N. S. Hunting, 
Mrs. George Huntington, Mrs. Katharine 
Hyslop, Mrs. Dora R. Isenberg, Leland H. 
Ives, Mrs. Alfred Jaretzki, George N. Jepp- 
son, Helen L. Jones, Katherine Jones, Ada L. 
Joslin, Mrs. W. I. Kass, Mrs. Chauncey 
Keep, Chambers Kellar, Mrs. Samuel R. 
Kelly, Mrs. Arthur R. Kimball, E. F. Kin- 
kead, E. B. Kirk, Adelaide M. Kittredge, 
Joseph F. Knapp, A. S. Knight, Mrs. Lora J. 
Knight, Mrs. Robert L. Knight, Charles T. 
Kurtz, Dryden Kuser, Katharine Latta, 
Mrs. George M. Laughlin, Jr., Townsend 
Lawrence, Lawrence School Nature Club 
(N. Y.), Mary B. Lawrence, R. G. Leonard, 
F. A. Leovy, Mrs. H. M. Leveson-Gower, 
Mrs. Howard A. Loeb, Mrs. Grace L. Long, 
R. J. Longstreet, Mrs. Alfred Loomis, Mrs. 
F. B. Luchsinger, James E. MacCloskey, Jr., 
Mrs. Cora Bowles Malone, Mrs. C. B. 
Manning, Mrs. Grace D. Mason, Mrs. 
Rudolph Matz, Mary McKesson, George A. 
McKinlock, T. H. McKittrick, Jr., Frederick 
McOwen, William R. Mercer, Joseph L. 
Miller, Robert M. Miller, Adelaide Mills, 
William P. Morris, F. J. Morrow, Mrs. 
Howard T. Mosher, M. Mathilde Mourraile, 


Jessie Munger, Mrs. Walter W. Naumberg, 


Mrs. Howard S. Neilson, Mrs. E. Neustadt, 
Mrs. John W. T. Nichols, S. Nikoloff, Mrs. 
Charlotte Noyes, Mrs. F. H. Noyes, Crispen 
Ogilbay, Frederick Law Olmsted, Anna 
Olson, William Church Osborn, Mrs. Homer 
Ostrom, Mrs. Charles Page, Mrs. F. W. 
Paine, Edward Parks, M. L. Parrish, Owen 
S. Parson, J. Lester Parsons, Mrs. D'Arcy 
Paul, Mrs. Endicott Peabody, Mrs. Langdon 
Pearse, Mrs. A. G. Penington, Mrs.’George 
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W. Perkins, John J. Phelps, Miss M. E. 
Phillips, Anna Platt, Mrs. Charles Lane 
Poor, D. E. Pomeroy, Willard Hall Porter, 
Jr., Mary E. Powell, Mrs. Leonard W. 
Proctor, Nelson D. W. Pumyea, Mary E. 
Pyke, Mrs. Edwin A. Quier, Mrs. Evelyn D. 
Rea, Mrs. F. W. Remick, W. K. Richardson, 
Ridgewood Audubon Society (N. J.), Jessie 
Ridley, C. B. Riker, Mrs. Robert Baird 
Riggs, Ida E. Robbins, Charles L. Robinson, 
William A. Rockefeller, T. Edward Ross, 
Mrs. G. D. Rumsey, Julia Rush, Mrs. 
William Delano Russell, Mrs. P. Schleussner, 
Miss E. Schwarz, Herbert F. Schwarz, Mrs. 
Lotta Schwerin, Mrs. W. B. Scofield, Mrs. 
H. M. Searles, Seattle Audubon Society 
(Wash.), William J. Serrill, Henry S. Shaw, 
Mrs. J. G. Shedd, Althea R. Sherman, C. W. 
Shoemaker, John Storey Smith, Nellie M. 
Smith, Mrs. Wikoff Smith, Southern Pines 
Bird Club (N. C.), A. A. Sprague, Phineas 
Sprague, Stanton Bird Club (Maine), Mrs. 
Paul Starrett, Hugo Stearns, Fannie A. 
Stebbins, Caroline Steinman, Miss E. Grace 
Stewart, Mrs. T. Howard Stewart, Mrs. Carl 
Stoeckel, Gardiner D. Stout, Aaron Straus, 
Superior Audubon Society (Wisc.), Eugene 
Swope, Mrs. Eugene Swope, Mrs. Ezra R 
Thayer, Louise Miner Thomas, Lucius C. 
Tuckerman, Mrs. F. B. Twichell, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Uihleen, Mrs. Morris S. Ulman, 
Margaret Vanderbilt, Mrs. Charles F. 
Wallace, Miss B. Violet Walter, L. A. 
Watres, Mrs. Robert C. Watson, Mrs. C. A. 
Webster, F. R. Welles, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Laurence J. Webster, 
John B. Wheeler, Sheldon Whitehouse, 
Amelia E. White, F. B. White, Mrs. J. C. 
White, Gertrude B. Whittemore, Emma A. 
Williams, Mrs. Frank L. Wilcox, J. Allen 
Wiley, Mrs. Edward M. Wistar, Anthony 
N. Wolff, R. E. Wood, Mrs. Ernest L. 
Woodward, Lydia R. Woolman, Mrs. 
Horace H. Work, Constance Wright, 
Wyncote Bird Club (Pa.), L. M. Yeo, Eda 
Ledlie Young, Mrs. A. A. Zucker. 


Predators Protected by Ontario 


Word has just been received from Wallace 
Havelock Robb, of Kingston, Ont., as 
this issue of Birp-Lore goes to press, 
that “‘the Osprey and the Eagle’’ have 
been given protection by the Province of 
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Ontario. The campaign for this legisla- 
tion has been supported by the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists, represented by Mr. 
W. E. Saunders, of London, Ont., and by 
Mr. Robb. 


7 na a 


CONSERVATION IN WASHINGTON 
By T. S. PALMER 


During March and the early part of April 
comparatively little attention was given to 
conservation legislation in either House or 
Senate. The Agricultural Appropriation 
Act, as passed by the Senate, included sub- 
stantial additions for the work of the Bio- 
logical Survey and the Forest Service. The 
appropriation Act for the Department of the 
Interior passed the Senate with a ‘rider’ au- 
thorizing construction of certain irrigation 
projects in the West. One of these, a project 
to divert the water of the Colorado River 
through a long tunnel under the Rocky 
Mountain National Park to the Big Thomp- 
son River in central Colorado, would cause 
irreparable injury to the Park and naturally 
aroused considerable opposition. Both of 
these appropriation acts were in conference 
by the end of April, but the fate of the items 
added by the Senate was uncertain. 

On April 30 the Senate consented to the 
ratification of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
with Mexico, and on May 15 passed the 
enabling act, S.4584. On May 19 the House 
Foreign Relations Committee, to which had 
been referred an identical bill, H.R.12580, voted 
to report favorably, without amendment, and 
substituted the Senate for the House bill. 

The Budget Bureau has made an adverse 
report on the bill to extend the boundaries of 
the Grand Teton National Park, and this 
action probably settles the fate of the mea- 
sure at this session of Congress. 


Extended hearings on the bill to establish 
the Mount Olympus National Park in Wash- 
ington were begun before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, April 23, and con- 
tinued for about two weeks. The bill was 
strongly opposed by the Forest Service, the 
State Conservation Commission, and lumber 
interests. Many witnesses were heard for 
and against the measure, but finally, on 
May 7, the Committee reported the bill 
favorably with only four adverse votes. 

The Enabling Act to carry the Whaling 
Treaty into effect, after being considered at 
length by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, was reported favorably and passed 
the House by unanimous consent April 20. 
The amendments were agreed to by the 
Senate on the following day and the enrolled 
bill approved by the President on May 1. It 
is now a law, Public 535, and represents the 
first whaling legislation ever passed by Con- 
gress. Eight years have elapsed since the 
first effort was made at a meeting of the 
American Society of Mammalogists to arouse 
interest in the protection of whales. The 
movement finally resulted in the United 
States becoming a party to a treaty signed by 
twenty-five other nations, and at last the bill 
to carry the treaty into effect on the part of 
this country has become a law. 

Congress is preparing for adjournment and 
little more conservation legislation can be 
expected before the close of this session. 


New Hampshire Nature Camp Opens for Fifth Season 


The New Hampshire Nature Camp, oper- 
ated by Mrs. Laurence J. Webster, of Holder- 
ness, N. H., at Lost River, Woodstock, N.H., 
is opening for the first session of its fifth 
season on June 22. A pioneer in this field, 
Mrs. Webster has demonstrated, through her 
camp, which has essentially the same pur- 


pose as the Audubon Nature Camp, and 
which is endorsed by the Audubon Associa- 
tion, that nature-camp training is feasible 
and practical. The camp, whose second 
session opens July 6, and closes July 18, is 
ideally located for the study of the fauna and 
flora of the White Mountains. 
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An Important Point of Law! 


Many members of the Audubon Associa- 
tion have made provision in their wills, 
leaving to the Association funds, books, or 
photographs. Those who have arranged 
such legacies, or who are anticipating them, 
are requested to read the letter from the 
Association's attorney, printed below. By 
properly designating the Association, need- 
less expense, and even a complete loss of the 
legacy, may be avoided. 


March 4, 1936 


Mr. Joun H. Baker, Executive Director, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Baker: There are two questions 
which have come up in connection with 
gifts by will to the Association which I 
desire to submit to you. 

During the last few years, in the case of 
wills in which the Association has been 
named as legatee, not more than one-half of 
such wills have given the correct corporate 
title of the Association. The Association is 
variously described as the Audubon Society, 
Audubon Society of New York, or National 
Audubon Society 

The result of this has been that it becomes 
necessary to satisfy the executors of wills, 
where such misnomers occur, that the Asso- 
ciation was the intended legatee, and in 
some cases a construction of the will by the 
courts has had to be obtained to show the 
real intention of the testator. 

The proper method, of course, of naming 
the Association as legatee under a will is by 
making the gift to the ‘National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies for the Protection 
of Wild Birds and Animals.”’ 

The other question is as to inheritance 
taxes. The Association is incorporated under 
the New York Statute. While gifts under 
wills to it by residents of New York are 
exempt from both Federal and New York 
tax, gifts to it by residents of other States, 
while free from Federal tax, are subject to 
the inheritance tax of the State of residence 
The result is that in such cases the Associa- 
tion does not receive the full face value of 
the legacy. 

This could be avoided if persons who 
named the Association as legatee in their 
wills, desiring that the full amount of the 
legacy be paid, would include a clause to the 
effect that all inheritance and succession 
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taxes should be paid out of the residuary 
estate. It might be wise to make some 
mention of this matter in a future issue of 

Birp-Lore. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gisenis kenaves T. Carrsr, Jr. 


Anti-Pollution Bills Supported 
by Audubon Association 


Hearings were held on the Lonergan Pure 
Stream Bills, $.3958 and S.3959, on March 
24, 1936, before the Sub-committee of the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, com- 
posed of Senators Caraway, Gibson, and 
Guffey. The Lonergan Bills propose to set 
up sanitary water districts conforming to the 
areas of watersheds that cover several states. 
On each of these watersheds standards of 
purity would be established and steps taken 
to make all material discharged into these 
watersheds, conform to the _ standards 
established. 

The passage of these bills would be an 
important step toward checking the growing 
evil of stream-pollution. Experience has 
shown that individual states are relatively 
powerless to cope with the problem, and 
Federal action seems very necessary. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies was represented at the hearings 
by Richard H. Pough, who spoke in favor 
of the bills, which are receiving the active 
support of the Izaak Walton League.— 
R. H. P. 


Bird-Lore’s Editor Speaks in 
Southern Cities 


In the latter part of April, Mr. William 
Vogt, Editor of Birpo-Lore and director of 
marsh-drainage activities of the Audubon 
Association, visited two southern states ona 
combined speaking and field-trip. On Apri! 
15 he addressed the Beckham Bird Club, of 
Louisville, and on the 16th and 17th, meet- 
ings of the Kentucky Ornithological Society, 
held in the same city. On the 18th, after 
visiting the Norris Lake section of the TVA 
under the guidance of W. M. Walker and 
H. P. Ijams, of the Tennessee Ornithological 
Society, and George Foster and Dr. Alvin R. 
Cahn, of the Tennessee Valley Authority, he 
spoke to the Knoxville Chapter of the Ten 


of 
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nessee Ornithological Society. The follow- 
ing day was devoted to a field-trip in the 
Great Smoky National Park, with the 
Knoxville Chapter. 

On April 20, he addressed the Centennial 
Club, in Nashville, and a meeting of the 
Nashville Chapter of the Tennessee Orni- 
thological Society after a conference on 
mosquito control with-members of the staff 
of the Fish and Game Department, of Ten- 


nessee, including Damon Headden, Chief 
Warden. 

The following day, after a discussion with 
Albert F. Gaaier of the Tennessee Ornitho- 
logical Society, and officials of the State 
Board of Health, at which plans were made 
for field investigations leading to the mini- 
mization of damage to wild life by mosquito- 
control activities, he addressed the Garden 
Club of Chattanooga. 


BAT - BANDING 


A Request to Readers of BIRD-LORE for Cooperation 


Bats, of course, are mammals, not birds. 
But some of the methods of studying bats’ 
habits and life histories are similar to those 
employed by ornithologists. One such 
method of investigation is banding indi- 
viduals with numbered bands. Readers of 
Birp-Lore can do a real service by watching 
for banded bats and reporting any found. 

Bird-banding has been carried on for many 
years, but the technique of catching bats and 
banding them has only been really worked 
out within the last five years. A few mam- 
malogists in the United States and in Germany 
have banded bats in considerable numbers. 

The writer is attempting to investigate the 
migrations of bats by means of banding 
studies in coéperation with the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. Regular aluminum bird- 
bands are used, and over 2500 bats have been 
banded to date in various parts of New Eng- 
land. Highly interesting data will be ob- 
tained if some of these bats can be recaptured 
during the coming summer. Readers of Birv- 
Lore are requested to watch for banded bats 
whenever conveniently possible. If any 
should be found, the band, together with full 
data on date and place of capture, should be 
sent to the U. S. Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D, C., or to the writer at Barnstable, 
Mass. 

Many interesting points about the habits 


of bats have been disclosed by marking 
studies. Bats possess a strong homing in- 
stinct and will return to their home roosts 
when released at distances as great as 35 
miles. Some species perform considerable 
migrations (one bat banded by Eisentraut 
in Germany was picked up 475 miles from its 
place of banding). Others hibernate in caves, 
migrate out into the surrounding country in 
summer and return again in the fall to the 
same caves. In general, very little is known 
about the habits of bats, in comparison with 
the detailed information which has been 
compiled on the life histories of birds. 

The bats found in the United States feed 
almost entirely on insects, and are therefore 
highly beneficial. They should, obviously, 
be protected on this account, and, whenever 
possible, care should be taken not to destroy 
their roosting-sites. 

In early summer bats often congregate in 
large colonies in buildings, and some species 
hibernate during the winter in caves. In 
order to band as many bats as possible in the 
northeastern states, it is necessary to know 
the location of all the large bat colonies. If 
any of the readers of Birp-Lore know the lo- 
cation of caves where bats might hibernate in 
winter, or large summer colonies, they are 
urged to communicate with the writer. 
Donacp R. Grirrin, Barnstable, Mass. 
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John H. Baker Visits Pacific Coast 


In order to become acquainted with the 
personnel of the Audubon Association's 
member clubs in the Pacific Coast States, and 
to become conversant with the conservation 
problems with which they contend, Mr. 
John H. Baker, Executive Director of the 
Audubon Association, spent most of the 
month of April in Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Utah. 

He addressed a gathering of some 500 per- 
sons in the auditorium of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, San Francisco, under the 
auspices of the Audubon Association of the 
Pacific and the Sierra Club, speaking on the 
subject, “Wild-life Conservation in Amer- 
ica,’ illustrated with motion picture films. 
He had the pleasure of joining in a field ex- 
cursion of those in the Bay District interested 
in the bird migration, and witnessed great 
flocks of Curlew, Godwits, Willets, Plover, 
and other shore-birds congregated on the 
flats on the eastern shore of the Bay. 

In Portland, Ore., he spoke to an audience 
of some three hundred and greatly enjoyed a 
visit, in the company of officers of the Oregon 
Audubon Society, to the Pittock Bird Sanc- 
tuary maintained by that Society. He was 
most hospitably entertained by the Board of 
Directors of the Society and by Miss Arlie 
Seaman, its Secretary, and Mr. and Mrs. 
William L. Finley. 

In Seattle, he was the guest of Mrs. 
Alexander F. McEwan, President of the 
Washington State Society for Conservation 
and representative of the Garden Club of 
America, and attended a dinner under the 
auspices of the Pacific Northwest Bird and 
Mammal Society, at which there were 
present officers of the various conservation 
groups in Seattle and Tacoma. The evening 
address was sponsored by the Seattle Audu- 
bon Society. 

At Oakland, Calif., an address was given 
at the annual meeting of the California Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs. 

In Santa Barbara, Calif., an informal meet- 
ing was held at the Santa Barbara Museum of 
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Natural History, attended by various people 
especially interested in nature education. 
Miss Pearl Chase, representative of the 
Garden Club of America, was especially 
helpful in arranging meetings with those 
interested in wild-life conservation. 

A joint meeting was held in Los Angeles 
by the Los Angeles Audubon Society, the 
California Audubon Society, the Pasadena 
Audubon Society, and the Southwest Bird 
Study Club. Mr. Baker attended, in addi- 
tion, a Directors’ meeting of the California 
Audubon Society and was entertained at a 
luncheon in the garden of Mrs. Harriet 
William Myers, President of that Society. 

While in Los Angeles, he also spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club and was privileged to be a guest at the 
dinner of its Board of Governors. 

In San Diego, Calif., Mr. Baker spoke at 
the Exposition Grounds under the auspices 
of the San Diego Society of Natural History 
and was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Clinton 
G. Abbott. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, Mr. Baker spoke 
at the University of Utah at a gathering 
principally sponsored by Professor A. M. 
Woodbury of the University, Dr. Vasco M. 
Tanner of Brigham Young University at 
Provo, and the Izaak Walton League Chapter 
at Salt Lake City. 

With all groups Mr. Baker stressed the 
value of specific programs as an important 
factor in enlarging the prestige, influence, 
and membership of the affiliated organiza- 
tions, and especially urged the promotion of 
Junior Audubon Clubs in the schools and 
with other youth groups, together with the 
establishment and maintenance of local 
sanctuaries and wardens. Throughout the 
journey he was most hospitably received and 
entertained, and it is hoped that his visits 
may have served to cement the cordial rela- 
tions existing between those member clubs 
and the National Association, and may have 
stimulated further coperative conservation 
efforts. 


Indiana Teacher Wins Junior Audubon Contest 


The winner of the first prize in the nation- 
wide contest of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies is Miss Esther Boal, of 
324 Ridge Road, Hobart, Ind., whose rating 
was nearly 50 per cent higher than that of 
her nearest competitor. She has organized 
Junior Clubs for fifteen years. 

The basis for judging the contest was 
mainly how much the teacher's Junior Audu- 
bon Club had accomplished during the year; 
in a sense, it was an accomplishment contest 
rather than an essay contest. Miss Boal’s 
essay was beautifully prepared, with fine 
photographic evidence that brought her first 
and second places in the photographic judg- 
ing. She was also responsible for forming 
three Junior Audubon Clubs besides her own. 


Miss Boal will receive, as first prize, two 
weeks’ board, lodging, and tuition at the 
Audubon Nature Camp, Muscongus Bay, 
Maine, and a $25 grant toward her trans- 
portation. Furthermore, she will be awarded 
the Gold Audubon Medal. 

The second prize, the Silver Audubon 
Medal and a handsome pair of 8 X24 prism 
binoculars, was won by Miss Fannie Amey, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

The third prize, the Bronze Audubon 
Medal and a copy of Roger T. Peterson's ‘A 
Field Guide to the Birds’ was won by Miss 
Martha Elmore, Route 1, Box 460, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

The essay submitted by Miss Boal is 
printed below: 


What Our Junior Audubon Club Accomplished This School Year 
By Esther Boal 


Last September fifty children were made 
very happy when their lovely Audubon 
Leaflets and American Eagle Buttons arrived. 
The new Leaflets, with their excellent illus- 
trations and suggestions, make them so much 
more interesting and usable. Many of the 
colored plates are framed in the children’s 
homes. They love to color the prints. 

We take our bird-study seriously. There 
are so many things for us to do in our Club 
work. We do not collect bird eggs, but we 
do make them of plaster of Paris. You can 
scarcely tell them from the real ones. 

We like to make habitat groups. We use 
small boxes for the cases, models from the 
‘Dime Store’ for our specimens, plaster of 
Paris for snow, glass over blue paper for 
water, and a suitable picture for the back- 
ground. The foreground has real twigs, 
bushes, trees, and the like. We work out the 
details accurately. They keep us busy and 
happy many hours. 

The boys like to make negative and posi- 
tive footprints. We have excellent casts of 
many different types. Many of our members 
are happiest when they are making some- 
thing and their eyes just shine when they 
find a new footprint. 

We've added to our permanent collection a 
nice Marsh Wren’s nest, Cardinal's, Shrike’s, 
Chimney Swift's, Phoebe’s, and a Robin's 


mud cup that had been rented by a field- 
mouse. 

The members read their Leaflets to the rest 
of the nature students. We take many field- 
trips. We can go to the East Side Park and 
back in an hour. Our students are so inter- 
ested in our beloved birds that forty of us 
can stand under a tree and watch a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak preen his feathers and 
sing. Another day we watched a Phoebe fly 
out, catch a moth, snip off his wings, and eat 
him. We see as many as eighteen varieties in 
an hour's trip to this city park. Dunes trips 
are longer and include a breakfast or supper 
cooked out. 

We fed our feathered friends faithfully and 
well this cold winter. Many feeders were 
made by the children, and were kept filled 
with sunflower seeds, cracked grain, suet, 
nuts, pie-crust, doughnuts, and bread- 
crumbs. 

Parents were most generous in helping us. 
While Lake Michigan was frozen over, Sea 
Gulls came in our back yards to eat. Many 
lessons in unselfishness have been learned 
through our birds. 

Sometimes we play bird-games. We use 
Audubon Bird Cards for bends. We 
have ‘bird downs’ instead of ‘spell downs.’ 
We describe birds and try to name the bird. 
We write bird riddles in rhyme. Several 
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members wrote original bird poems; others 
made scrapbooks that are valuable. 

We gave a lame boy a membership and a 
set of bird books. He is in Mercy Hospital 
for a year. 

We placed forty-five bird-houses this 
winter. We hear of contests every place so 
we didn’t have any. We decided to } all of 
our work just because we loved to do it 
Everyone has been very happy and the results 
are so much better—practical instead of 
fantastic. Several boys living in apartments 
have placed their bird-houses out at their 
camp. 

Sometimes we have a quiet ‘get together.’ 
We read Brrpv-Lore, ‘Tales from Bird Land,’ 
or ‘Bird Biographies.’ We play Kellogg's 
bird records on the Victrola. 

We like the ten-cent bird books. Many 
members own all of these fine little books. 

We are learning to shoot with the kodak 
and leave peace and happiness—not pain and 
misery—in our trail. 

Two boys made nice feather collections. 
One girl collected all the feathers as her 
Macaw molted. She mounted them and they 
are most interesting and colorful. 

Our bird clock and calendar are a constant 
source of joy. Baking soda bird pictures are 
cut out and pasted on the clock the out- 
standing birds of the month. Children from 
all over the building enter their finds on the 
pad to be placed on the calendar for perma- 
nent record. We use Audubon Cards and the 
four Audubon Charts for identification. 

We collected several bird tragedies, bird 
skulls, wishbones, collected after holiday 
dinners, and polished colored glass taken 
from gizzards. Some dead birds found in 
good condition have been mounted and 
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added to our Nature Museum. Ten new 
members joined us in February. 

We use our Audubon Hawk and Bird 
House Posters constantly. The postmaster 
gave us the ‘Please Give Us a Break’ poster 
after February 7. 

The subzero weather kept us from making 
our check-list during the specified time. We 
kept our bird-count during the Christmas 
vacation and listed eighteen varieties. We 
keep our record from year to year. 

March 23 we gave an Audubon auditorium 
program four hours before 800 children. We 
showed our food-charts, specimens, collec- 
tions, books, clock, gave a talk on conserva- 
tion, and told all that we have done this 
past year. It was pronounced, ‘‘Excellent.”’ 

March 28 we took forty children in a bus 
to the Field Museum, Chicago. Much time 
was spent in the bird section. 

We are planting part of our school garden 
in hemp with borders of sunflowers and 
hollyhocks. Parents are helping by plant- 
ing shrubs having berries and natural bird- 
food. Mulberries and honeysuckles are the 
favorites this year. 

We succeeded in getting people to give 
up two caged Screech Owls and a Least 
Bittern, and we turned them free. We put 
bird news items in the city papers often. 

ABC placed on the door means a short 
special meeting; ABC2 means a longer meet- 
ing next day. 

I am so happy to be able to give this re- 
port of our ouk this year. I am so grateful 
to the National Audubon Association for the 
excellent material and the inspiration they 
give us in starting these youngsters down 
the right trail so that our feathered friends 
will be safe when they take over our work. 


Indiana Youth Wins Junior Audubon Contest 


Leo Deming, of the Garfield High School, 
Terre Haute, Ind., has been awarded first 
prize in the nation-wide Junior Audubon 
Contest, and next fall will be given an all- 
expense tour to New York, where, at the 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, he will receive the Audu- 
bon Gold Medal from Mr. Kermit Roosevelt. 

The second place, which will be recognized 
by the award of the Silver Audubon Medal 
and a pair of 8x24 prism binoculars, goes to 
Ferne Knaster, Alexander Hamilton School, 
Morristown, N..J. 
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The third prize, consisting of the Bronze 
Audubon Medal and a copy of Florence 
Merriam Bailey's ‘Handbook of Birds of the 
Western United States,’ has been awarded to 
Dale Bohmont, of Wheatland, Wyo. 

Special honorable mention goes to the 
fifth grade of the Stockton School, East 
Orange, N. J., the teacher of which is Miss 
Sue E. Garis, for a class project, which was 
a portfolio describing the Witmer Stone 
Sanctuary. 

Leo Deming’s essay is printed at the head 
of the next page. 
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What I Did As a Member of My Junior Audubon Club 
This School Year 
By Leo Deming 


Due to cutting of woodlands, draining of 
swamps, and actual killing of birds, man has 
brought about the total destruction of 
several economically important species. 
Many others are now at the verge of extinc- 
tion, even the American Eagle, our national 
emblem. John James Audubon wrote that he 
believed nothing but the gradual diminution 
of the forests could accomplish any decrease 
in the numbers of the Passenger Pigeon. Yet 
the last bird died in a zoo in 1914. 

The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties is continually fighting for the pro- 
tection of birds. It is active in passing laws 
and, through educational programs, is doing 
much to arouse general good feeling toward 
our feathered friends. Each year Junior 
Audubon Clubs are organized in the schools; 
for several years I have been a member. 

Asa Junior Audubon member I have helped 
in feeding our winter birds, built bird- 
houses, and, most of all, enjoyed a great 
many field-trips. I have listed 118 species 
and have tried to get both younger and older 
people to respect our bird neighbors. I have 
talked to several groups of small children, 
trying to interest them in bird-study. 

I have come to realize that since birds eat 
insects, weed seeds, and small animals such 
as mice, they play an important part in the 
balance of nature; however, man is so 
seriously interfering with this balance that a 
number of our native birds have disappeared. 


Knowing that most of the school children 
in my city were missing a valuable and much- 
needed training in bird-study, I decided to 
do something about it. So I proposed and 
helped organize the Terre Haute Bird Club, 
a group of leaders concerned in promoting an 
interest in birds and their protection. Mainly 
through the efforts of this Club, 513 children 
have been organized in fourteen Junior 
Audubon Clubs, and a number of other clubs 
are being organized. I am directing the Lang 
Club of 108 grade school children and find 
that they take to this work as Ducks take to 
water. The Terre Haute Bird Club is also 

lanning, through its junior groups, a num- 
Ser of feeding stations and back-yard 
sanctuaries. 

Man has advanced a number of reasons for 
the protection of birds; however, if a species 
is harmful to his interests, he seeks to de- 
stroy it. He seems to forget their esthetic 
and scientific values. Man often accuses a 
bird falsely and blames it for the misdoings 
of some other creature. Only through educa- 
tion can he realize the full value of birds. 
Older people, because of their set ways, are 
not easily influenced; therefore, we must 
educate the children. Working as president 
of the Terre Haute Bird Club, I purpose to do 
all I can so that the children of my city may 
be made to respect birds and prevent another 
mistake like the extinction of the Passenger 
Pigeon. 


Lord Grey Memorial 


Among the several memorials to the late 
Lord Grey which have been suggested, one 
should have a special appeal for the readers 
of Birp-Lore—the establishment of a fund 
for the encouragement of field ornithology. 
A statement from the committee in charge of 
the memorial, follows: 

Lord Grey's love of wild birds, and his 
genius for expressing the widely-shared de- 
light in watching them, won him the affec- 
tion of thousands of people in England and 
oversea. As Chancellor of Oxford University 
he warmly supported the attempts then being 
made to create a team of field observers 
centred on the University. 


It is therefore fitting that his memorial, 
after provision of the statue or bust, and 
acquisition of Ross Castle, should be a per- 
manent endowment of bird-watching in the 
British Isles, under University direction, and 
styled the Edward Grey Institute of Bird 
Studies. This would provide a small but 
suitably staffed Institute situated at Oxford, 
to furnish help and advice to everyone need- 
ing them on matters relating to wild birds 
and their habits. It will house the only 
library in the British Empire devoted to 
books, MSS., photographs and films about 
living wild birds, and will initiate codpera- 
tive inquiries. It will not duplicate the work 
of any existing body. 
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The British Trust for Ornithology, in 
collaboration with the University, has al- 
ready made a good start in this direction. 
Teams of observers are successfully at work 
on experimental investigations, and a valu- 
able library has been presented by a number 
of ornithologists. A generous response to 
the Viscount Grey Memorial Appeal will 
endow Great Britain with a model Institute 
which will have no match in the world as a 
centre for helping voluntary effort in the 
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study of wild birds. Such a centre will 
keep alive the memory of Lord Grey by 
continuing his work of finding out how 
birds live and of stimulating more under- 
standing of the pleasures and rewards of 
bird-watching. 

Birp-Lore will undertake to forward to 
the committee any contributions that may be 
received for this peculiarly appropriate 
memorial. 


The Predators Find a New Friend 


The Hawks and Ow.s are the Farmers and Spor 
destroyers of wild life ~Fact is they actuall 
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tsmens best Friends-Three Hawks and Two Owls are said to be 


Vhen you go vermin hunting leave the hawks alone. Where you 
ind hawks you do not find an abundance of rats. jmce and gaphas 
Few Shooters know a good or bad hawk and shoot Ng 
that flies, hilting the Marsh hawk, the Sportsmens most dée- 
bendable friend 


Too bad. you Say? Do you realize owls are the farmers 
vermin destroyers. they work for nothing The 
owl and screech owl work when you and / sleep de: 
roying vermin and pests, The two ‘Gad owls are good owls 
destroy the weatiings in wild like and leave the strong te re, 


Ifyou have a son ordaug in conser 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
send their names. We will furnish a guide to conservation -"Fur, Fins & Feathers” 


The cartoon published above, part of an 
advertising campaign of the Federal Car- 
tridge Corporation, of which Charles L. 
Horn is president, will be approved by con 
servationists everywhere. In the long view, 
this ammunition-manufacturing organiza- 
tion is, by taking the stand shown in the 
cartoon, fostering its own interests; ecolo- 
gists have presented abundant evidence that 
a healthy game population ‘needs preda- 
tors 

This is a startling contrast to the cam 
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paigns, fostered by certain manufacturers, to 
‘swat vermin.’ We are gratified to have an 
opportunity to congratulate Mr. Horn for 
taking an intelligent step, in which he is 
the pioneer among ammunition manufac- 
turers. Here is a concrete indication that 
the predator-protective efforts of the Audu- 
bon Association and others are bearing 
fruit. 

That such an educational cartoon, coming 
from the source it does, will be enormously 
effective is, of course, obvious.—W. V. 


BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Oceanic Birps or Soutn America. B 
Rosert CusHMan Murpenuy. Vols. Land II. 
With 16 color plates by F. L. Jaques, 
80 text figures, and 72 black and white 


plates. American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. xxii + 1245 pp. 
$10.50. 


It is no accident that great writers on 
natural history, from Aristotle and Lucre- 
tius to Gilbert White and Darwin, are eagerly 
and constantly read long after their works 
have been supplanted as scientific documents 
The reason for this, we believe, is that the 
naturalist—even more than the novelist and 
poet—is concerned with the forces that have 
shaped the earth, the universe, and made it 
what we now observe. Shakespeare con- 
cerned himself with men and women, real 
and imagined, and sought the forces, either 
in themselves or in their surroundings, that 
governed their fates; Aischylus looked but 
little into the hearts of his characters, but 
long upon the countenances of their gods. In 
other words, the purely creative writers who 
have endured considered man as the major 
factor in his environment, and thougnt of the 
environment—if at all—only as it affected 
man. 

The naturalist, on the other hand, con- 
siders the environment of which man is an 
integral part, and treats of the environ- 
mental-organismal relationships in such a 
manner that the forces shaping and compris- 
ing the environment are shown in relation- 
ship to all life. Although man may not play 
the leading réle in the drama, he can no more 
be divorced from it than can the air-blanket 
about the earth, and the more-than-human 
concerns of the scientist have an unfailing 
significance for mankind. 

While I should not be so brash as to in- 
clude ‘Oceanic Birds of South America’ 
among the biological classics I have men- 
tioned, the thought I am most anxious to 
leave with readers of Birp-Lorg’s reviews is 
that this important work belongs in their 
genre; it is my firm belief that if the time ever 
comes when years of further exploration and 
study have resulted in publications that 


supersede the scientific observations in this 
work, it will still be read for the excellence 
of its writing, for the skill with which the 
material has been assembled, and for the 
imaginative breadth of the ideas upon which 
the work has been constructed. I trust 
Dr. Murphy will not consider the compari- 
son invidious if I suggest that, if he had not 
been a scientist, he might have been a great 
journalist. 

To do justice to this volume would require 
many more pages than are available for all 
book reviews in Birp-Lore. There is space 
only to touch on the outstanding divisions 
of the book and to try to give readers such an 
appetite for it that they will read the work 
for themselves. One thing is certain, and 
that is that no one will be disappointed in it 

After an account of the field-work on 
which the book is based, some of which is 
among the most outstanding exploration of 
modern times, though it is but little known 
to the general public, we are given what 
amounts to a pen-portrait of the South 
American continent. This area, with its 
meteorology and the hydrology of its sur- 
rounding waters, emerges as the resultant of 
the numerous forces of the southern hemi- 
sphere, presented as they affect life. The life- 
zones of the southern oceans, with their in- 
visible but none-the-less definite barriers, 
provide a cyclorama upon which is projected 
the animal kingdom, including man; of 
course, in this survey birds are treated as 
dominant forms. 

With the background, and the leading 
characters, set before us in such a way that 
their life may be intelligible to us, the author 
takes us upon an imaginary “‘Ornithological 
Circumnavigation of South America.’’ We 
start at the Caribbean, watch the changing 
panorama of bird-life as we move toward the 
Antarctic, round the Horn, explore the 
American Antarctic Quadrant, and proceed 
northward again past the Peruvian coast 
Dr. Murphy knows so intimately, consider 
the absorbing problems set by the Galapagan 
archipelago, and end our journey at the Pearl 
Islands off Panama. 
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The 322 pages that form this introductory 
section seem, to the present reviewer, as pro- 
vocative and enthralling as any natural 
history he has ever read. Here, in terms of 
climate, physiography, chemistry—and even 
history, we find more questions than we 
had ever imagined, and answers to many of 
them. 

More than 900 pages are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the 183 species and subspecies 
treated in the book; it will be immediately 
apparent that ample space has been available 
to tell what is known of these birds, espe- 
cially since few data are available on several 
of them. In this part of the work, no less 
than in the introduction, the material is rich 
in interest, and is presented in an absorbing 
manner. Lack of space prevents further 
comment. 

The sixteen color plates by Mr. Jaques, 
representing, as they do, some of the finest 
work of this artist, take their place among 
the greatest of bird-book illustrations. The 
artist made original sketches in the field for 
many of them, and his wealth of experience 
in the Arctic particularly fitted him for 
painting the dramatic seas and coasts of the 
far south. Perhaps equally important is his 
series of black and white text figures, show- 
ing patterns, proportions, field-marks, etc., 
in the various oceanic birds. These are the 
best thing of the kind I have seen. 

It might not be out of place to say here 
that the two volumes were manufactured by 
the Mount Pleasant Press, which prints 
Birp-Lore, and that the book-making is of 
the same high standard as the writing and 
illustrating. 

Unhappily, only 1200 copies of this book 
were printed. Well over half of them have 
already been sold, and anyone who desires 
a copy should order it at once. It is certain 
that many who would like to have it for 
their library and their laboratory will be 
disappointed in not being able to secure it. 
—W. V. 


Deserts ON THE Marcu. By Paut B. Sgars. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
1935. 231 pp. $2.50. 

As Elton is popularizing ecology in Eng- 
land, so Mr. Sears endeavors to do in his 
recent book, using as a dramatic focal point 
of attention the recent widely distributed 
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dust-storms of the western United States. 
These dust-storms are a grotesque and dra- 
matic manifestation of the insane ‘devil take 
the hindmost’ policy which prevails in open- 
ing up a new country (which our United 
States was until a few decades ago). That 
careful husbanding of our resources of soil, 
water, forest, and wild life must be practised 
is clearly seen by ecologists, conservationists, 
and those responsible for our Federal plan- 
ning on a nation-wide scale—but not yet by 
the mass of the rank and file. If this book is 
read by those in charge of our local, state, 
and national education, much good will be 
accomplished. 

Using the historic backgrounds of China, 
India, and Europe to show how proper 
forestry, prevention of erosion, and careful 
soil-use would have retarded great floods, 
famines, and droughts, Professor Sears 
applies the same analytical policy to different 
sections of our country. He objects to the 
pioneers’ regard of trees and forests as an 
enemy to be overcome. This policy has 
resulted in purposely set fires for grazing 
purposes, so destructive in Florida and else- 
where. He says, “So the use of fire against 
the forest became a part of the ritual of the 
poor white. He has literally burned his 
way west, from the pine-lands of the Caro- 
lina to the blackjack cross-timbers of 
Oklahoma and Texas.”’ > 

The destruction of the forest and the grass- 
lands by excessive grazing has been as bad in 
its way as the deforestation methods under 
private ownership. Dry farming on a large 
scale in the grassland area is economically 
unjustified in the long run, as results have 
shown. ‘Within the newest wheat region 
fences hidden in dust, houses buried to the 
eaves, blinded jack rabbits, and suffering 
humanity were eloquent proof of the penalty 
incurred by disturbing nature's hard-won 
balance. 

“The drought, which was the apparent 
cause of the disaster, was certainly predic- 
table—not in any exact sense, of course, but 
as unavoidably due to occur at intervals. A 
system of agriculture had been put into 
operation in disregard of the certain hazards 
of the short-grass region, and the dust-storms 
became the costly, spectacular evidence of 
this fact.”’ 

The author concludes, ‘“‘The laws which 
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govern the development of soil and vegeta- 
tion areas are as inescapable as the laws of 
the conservation of energy and of matter 
upon which they are based.’’ National plan- 
ning and public education are suggested to 
forestall dust-storms, soil and grass deterio- 
ration, floods, fire, and erosion. The county 
agent on the practical side and the ecologist 
on the scientific side must work hand in 
hand. The ecologist’s services will be im- 
portant only if he is a good publicist and 
salesman with the necessary professional 
training. In practice, although not empha- 
sized, the National Resources Board will 
make the broad surveys, and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, in fact, will carry out the 
practical program. This work must be done 
to rehabilitate large areas of our country to 
proper, planned, efficient use instead of the 
wasteful, destructive, and bankrupt practices 
to which they have been subject.—W. F. E. 


MicHiGAN WaTERFOWL MANAGEMENT. By 
Mires Davin Pirniz, Ph.D. Department 
of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. xxi + 
328 pp. 

This volume is a notably successful at- 
tempt to approach the problems of our water- 
fowl from the point of view of the ‘practical’ 
man. Since this has been defined as being 
based on the theories of forty years ago, we 
feel we must explain our statement, if only in 
justice to Dr. Pirnie: the book will appeal to 
the self-styled practical folk because of its 
solid foundation of fact—largely derived 
from the author’s experience—and it con- 
cerns itself with such fundamental matters as 
food, shelter, management, open seasons, 
etc. It is straightforward, often pithy, and 
it should appeal strongly to the sportsman. 
Far from being forty years behind the times, 
it takes cognizance of the most modern 
American papers. 

The volume, sponsored, as it is, by the 
Michigan game department, gives a most 
encouraging impression of one state's fish 
and game commission. Since he approached 
the problem of our water-fowl and their pres- 
etvation as a biologist, Dr. Pirnie has per- 
force reached several conclusions that will 
not be happily received by many of the 
shooting fraternity. For example: “‘Evi- 
dently seasons longer than five or six weeks 
will result in too great a kill of most kinds of 


ducks under present conditions of waterfowl 
concentrations and under existing hunting 
methods the writer felt elated when 
18 out of 20 mallard nests produced full 
quotas of ducklings, following the killing 
of more than twenty crows ‘to save duck 
eggs’; but to his surprise, the nesting ducks 
were equally successful a year later when no 
crow control was practised."’ 

Chapters include: Natural Enemies; Wa- 
terfowl Hunting; The Management Idea; 
Refuges and Sanctuaries; The Duck Food 
Problem. Though the book refers primarily 
to Michigan, the considerations and findings 
have such wide application that no one in- 
terested in water-fowl, or pretending to a 
knowledge of them, can afford not to be 
familiar with the volume.—W. V. 


DistRIiBUTION OF THE BreEDING BirDs oO} 
Ou1o. By Lawrence E. Hicxs. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 65 pp. 
75 cts. 

It is unfortunate that Birp-Lorz’s lack of 
space prevents the extended discussion such 
works as this deserve. For the conserva- 
tionist, for the bird-student-hobbyist, for the 
biologist who works with living birds, Dr. 
Hicks’ paper contains a mass of important 
data. As a state-list of breeding birds, it is 
safe to say that it will long stand as a model. 
It tells more about where Ohio species breed, 
under what conditions, and whether or not 
they are increasing, and why, than most 
other authors have been able to set forth, for 
other regions, in three times the space. 

The publication is based on the usual 
sources of material—literature, collections, 
field-work by the author, and contributions 
by other ornithologists in the state. In the 
last two of these, it is probable that we find 
the key to the book's success. The state of 
Ohio is fortunate in its large number of in- 
formed bird students and the author has the 
researches of an unusual number of field 
ornithologists as a source of material. And 
Dr. Hicks, himself, although most of the 
time he was accumulating the data for this 
paper he was working, professionally, as a 
botanist, has a vast amount of field experi- 
ence to his credit. He writes: ‘‘The author 
has been very fortunate in having been able 
to do extensive field work in each county of 
the state during the last twenty years. 
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Detailed records kept since 1918 show that 
2117 days have been spent in the field, total- 
ling 17,372 hours of observations. The bulk 
of this time was during the growing season 
and during the breeding season of birds. This 
field work has necessitated covering about 
11,122 miles on foot, and 168,900 miles by 
auto transportation."’ 

It is unfortunate that the editing of this 
contribution is not equal to its execution. 
Typographical errors are too plentiful, and 
the choice and disposition of type-faces are not 
contrived to make the paper as usable as 
it might be. There is, furthermore, no 
index. However, in comparison with the 
abundance of material offered, these are un 
important matters, and we strongly urge 
every bird student who has any interest in 
the distribution and population of birds 
to secure this work.—W. V. 


Witp Lire or THe Sourn. By ArcHipaLp 
Ruttepce. Stokes & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

In this unbelieving world there is a danger 
in reporting the unusual, and when a writer, 
in describing the actions of birds, beasts, or 
reptiles, departs from what is accepted as 
being probable, he lays himself open to 
attack from scientists in the field of natural 
history. 

What may be considered as being probable 
is, of course, a matter of opinion, but it may 
be pointed out that natural history has 
remained a reputable science because its 
guardians have not been stampeded by what 
laymen have seen (or thought they have seen) 
on any single occasion. On the other hand, 
natural history as a science has kept an open 
mind in a field where men and women often 
abandon the demonstrable truth to accept 
the unreliable evidence of their eyes. 

I have spent 122 continuous months in the 
Low Country of South Carolina without 
seeing the unusual incidents which Mr. 
Rutledge describes in his last book, ‘Wild 
Life of the South’; nor am I prepared to 
admit that my powers of observation are 
less acute than his, or that my knowledge 
of birds is inferior, although it has been 
gained from study on more than one conti- 
nent. 

Because it has not been my observation (or 
that of thousands of reputable scientists) 
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that birds take on themselves in crises the 
reasoning power and emotions of human 
beings, I cannot feel sympathetically toward 
Mr. Rutledge’s book; nor did I feel convinced 
when its contents appeared as articles in com- 
mercial magazines more interested in circula- 
tion than science. When called on by Birp- 
Lore to write this review I remembered my 
prejudice; also the fact that Mr. Rutledge 
had lived in this section as a boy and had 
made occasional visits to it since. 

With these handicaps I abandoned the idea 
of comparing his experiences with my own 
and interviewed every observer and woods- 
man I knew, whether his knowledge was 
gained from a profound study of natural 
history or from years of experience in the 
Carolina woods. Surely, I told myself, men 
who have spent almost every day of their 
lives in the woods for thirty or forty years 
will have seen some of the unusual incidents 
seen by Mr. Rutledge; certainly, men work- 
ing in the Charleston Museum, who make 
careful checks on all unusual incidents seen in 
this locale, will have found something to 
substantiate this book. In this I was disap- 
pointed, for I have been unable to find a single 
white man who has seen the incidents Mr. 
Rutledge has seen; in fact, when I mentioned 
them, I found everything from polite in- 
credulity to plain unbelief 

When the article containing the incident 
of the female Wood Duck appeared in Good 
Housekeeping, 1, accompanied by Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., himself a scientist of note and a 
careful watcher in the Carolina woods since 
boyhood, called on Arthur Wayne, who has 
spent over forty years of unremitting study 
of birds in this same locale. I read the section 
of the article dealing with the Wood Duck to 
him and asked his opinion. It was instan- 
taneous and explosive; his denial of its possi- 
bility terse and conclusive. Wayne's opinion 
cannot be set aside lightly, especially as his 
reputation as a scientific ornithologist and 
an observer in the Carolina woods is world- 
wide. 

Natural history has been fortunate in the 
past in having writers such as Gilbert White 
and Hudson, men who have seen behind the 
normal incidents of bird-life traces of the 
Divine Plan; it is fortunate today in having 
such a man as Sass. The real danger in which 
natural history has been placed by Mr. 
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Rutledge is that, having provided the 
American public with incidents hardly to be 
considered probable, he has made it almost 
impossible for other observers to interest 
that public in the deeper and more significant 
truths.—Peter GerTHING. 


Tue Birps or Nevapa. By Jean M. Linspate. 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Berkeley, 
Calif. 145 pp. $4.00. 

In this state list, Number 23 of the Pacific 
Coast Avifauna, the author attempts ‘‘to 
show as exactly as possible the status as 
known to date of each member of the Recent 
avifauna of Nevada, and thus to give to the 
future student the full benefit of my examina- 
tion of all the materials now available."’ A 
total of 338 species and subspecies is in- 
cluded, some of them on the basis of sight 
records, plus 14 kinds whose status is hypo- 
thetical. Under each species and subspecies 
‘a condensed statement of occurrence’ in 
Nevada is given, including locality, season 
and habitat, with notes on the birds’ natural 
history. In determining the right of forms to 
be included, “‘I have not hesitated,’’ the 
author says, ‘to include species in the ac- 
counts on the basis of sight identification 
where I could see no reason to doubt its 
validity."" The paper appears to have been 
admirably done, and it bears considerable 
evidence of careful and intelligent editing. 
—W. V. 


Tue Aux.—In the April number, Shaw 
concludes his studies of the Hepburn’s Rosy 
Finch with an account of its nesting. He 
found the nests placed in niches in ledges of 
rock which projected from the ice and snow 
on the upper slopes of Mt. Baker. This 
article is accompanied by photographs of 
terrain, mest, eggs, and young; and the 
chronicle of the adventurous quest extending 
over several years, of which these are tan- 
gible results, is replete with life-history data 
on this species. 

Stresemann gives us a short, timely and 
scholarly historical review of succeeding 
phases which have led to present-day ten- 
dencies of trinomial bird nomenclature, 
where names seek to but can only imperfectly 
express differences and relationships between 
allied forms. He shows that different con- 
cepts of the nature of species and races, all 
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more or less arbitrary, are inevitable, causing 
swings and reactions in taxonomic practice, 
and counsels moderation in any direction. 
Wetmore tabulates counts of the number of 
contour feathers in different birds, from 2973 
in a Robin to 940 in a Hummingbird, the 
general but not invariable rule being more in 
a larger species. Such seemingly barren, 
descriptive data are shown to have various 
interesting bearings. Aside from not incon- 
siderable individual variation, hardy species 
have fewer feathers in summer than in win- 
ter, and, what is more surprising, fewer in 
fall than in winter, showing a gradual 
thickening of the plumage. On the other 
hand, in some species that migrate early and 
pass the winter in the tropics, the complete 
body plumage seems to be acquired immedi- 
ately following the summer molt! 

There is an interesting account of the nest- 
ing of the Chilean Snowy Plover in numbers 
by D. S. Bullock. It suggests to him the 
possibility that boreal shore-birds also may 
nest in the southern hemisphere, which 
would be most surprising; and little analogy 
can be drawn between the nesting of species 
of low latitudes, such as the Snowy Plover or 
Killdeer on both sides of the equator, with 
that of allied species of high latitudes. An 
unprecedented visitation of Blue Geese in 
southern Ontario (also mentioned in General 
Notes), doubtless correlated with a period of 
abundance, a shift in migration route, or 
both, is discussed by Snyder and Shortt. 

Carl Gower reports an investigation of the 
difficult histology of the structural blue color 
of Bluebird and Blue Jay feathers. H. G. 
Deignan lists a collection of 68 species from 
Honduras, with detailed annotations on 
color of bill, feet, eyes, etc. Of 12 species 
seemingly here recorded from the Republic 
for the first time, 8 are shore-birds. A new 
race of the Bar-tailed Godwit is described by 
L. Portenko, breeding from the Lena River 
east to the western portion of the Anadyr 
region, 

In General Notes, among numerous items 
mostly of faunal interest, we find a new race 
of Owl from middle America named in honor 
of Warren F. Eaton (Kelso and Kelso); 
Snowy Herons feeding on the wing from the 
surface of a pond over which they fluttered, 
patting the water with the feet and making 
quick darts downward with the bill (Sprunt); 
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a barn used as nesting-site by a pair of 
Chimney Swifts (whether the same pair or 
not undetermined) for upwards of 15 years, 
with interesting data on their behavior 


Amadon J. T.N. 


Tue Witson Butietin.—The March, 
1936, issue begins with an interesting article 
on ‘Blue Heron Colonies in Northern Ohio,’ 
by E. L. Moseley. ‘Food of the Limpkin,’ by 
Clarence Cottam, presents evidence that this 
species is not entirely restricted in its diet to 
the snail, Ampullaria, as frequently supposed, 
although this forms at least 70 per cent of the 
bird's food. ‘Egg Laying by the Cowbird 
During Migration,’ by Thomas D. Burleigh, 
discusses the probability that young Cow 
birds found in Georgia and the Carolinas in 
summer (outside of the supposed breeding- 
range of the species) have been hatched from 
eggs laid by the parent female passing 
through the region on spring migration 
This problem admittedly requires further 
study but there is much in the evidence sup 
plied by Mr. Burleigh to favor the correct 
ness of his conclusions. A most interesting 
field is here opened for observations. ‘Epi 
sodes in the Life of Audubon in Indiana,’ by 
S. E. Perkins, III, contains accounts of various 
experiences of Audubon in the state, some of 
which appear to have been overlooked by 
previous biographers. A biographical sketch 
of the late Percival Brooks Coffin is given by 
R. M. Strong and W. C. Allee. ‘Observa- 
tions on the Florida Blue Jay,’ by Donald J 
Nicholson, gives many careful notes on the 
habits and nesting activities of this southern 
Jay. ‘Nesting of the Prairie Falcon in 
Montana,’ by V. L. Marsh, recounts two 
visits to a nest and is illustrated with several 
photographs of the nesting-site. “The Con- 
centration of Catbirds at the Close of the 
Nesting Season,’ by Geoffrey Gill, tabulates 
certain data obtained from trapping activi- 
ties at Huntington, Long Island, tending to 
show that there is some concentration of 
individuals in favorable tracts in August. A 
large percentage of the individuals trapped 
at that time are immature birds but, appar- 
ently, are not birds reared in the immediate 
vicinity. ‘The Bird Collection of the Car- 
negie Museum,’ by Ruth Trimble, gives the 
history of this eminent collection and the 
regions of the world embraced in it, and 
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notes some of the reports which have been 
based on it or are in progress. 

In ‘General Notes,’ edited by M. H. 
Swenk, various observers in different parts of 
the country have supplied items of interest. 
The report of the Secretary, Lawrence E. 
Hicks, on the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Wilson Ornithological Club, held at St. 
Louis, Mo., December 29-31, 1935, among 
other details gives abstracts of the different 
papers presented at the meeting, many of 
which appear to be important contributions 
which, it is to be hoped, will find their way 
into print. The annual reports of the Secre 
tary, the Treasurer, and the Librarian, and 
the Editor's pages close the number. A 
supplement contains the index to the pre 
ceding volume.—J. T. Z. 


Tue Conpor.—Papers of outstanding 
value in the March-April Condor are those of 
Du Bois on the habits of the Desert Horned 
Lark in Montana, and of Taverner on the 
variations of the Red-tailed Hawks. The 
former, based on work twenty years old and 
without the paraphernalia of modern studies 
of behavior, is ripe with sound material on 
song, ceremony, territorial combat, defensive 
subterfuges, building, behavior toward, and 
development of, young. The evidence of the 
high degree of vulnerability of nestlings to 
bad weather is definite, and if the number of 
living enemies is also as great as is indicated, 
it is remarkable that the population is main- 
tained by only two clutches of four eggs or 
less. The author found some 58 nests, for 
which he printed the principal data in an 
earlier Condor paper. It is a pity that a run- 
ning comment on Pickwell on praticola was 
not included. Behavior studies have ulti- 
mate value in so far as they lead to studies of 
comparative behavior. Of this, as between 
geographic races, we know next to nothing, 
in contrast to the interminable clutter of 
doubtful information on morphology. 

Taverner’s new discussion of the system- 
atics of the Red-tailed Hawks is a most 
sensible treatment of a complicated problem. 
The practical results, as to nomenclature, are 
acceptable enough. The difficulty, if any, 
lies in the fundamental idea that cases like 
Buteo borealis or Colaptes cafer are essentially 
different in kind from ordinary intergrading 
races and indicative of different systematic 
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status. In other words, the ghost of the idea 
of a fundamental difference between ‘hybrid- 
ization’ and ‘intergradation’ lurks in the 
matter and does not improve the systematic 
concept. There is no reason to believe that 
the hybridizing races of Colaptes, cited by 
Taverner as an analogy, differ in any way 
from the vague intergradations of, say, 
Hylocichla guttata, except that in one case the 
characters in question are very distinct, in 
the other very faint, doubtless below our 
perceptive powers if factored out to the ex- 
tent that occurs in nature. In other words, 
regions of mixture just as great as those of 
the Red-tails or the Northwestern Flickers 
occur in most plastic species in which varia 
tion is genetic in origin or behavior, though 
we can detect them with extreme difficulty 
or not at all. It is not even necessary to 
postulate differences in degree of multiple 
factoring, for the spectacular characters 
of Colaptes, for instance, may be split to 
any degree, down to a small fraction of a 
tiny feather—only it is apt to be a crimson 
or a jet-black fraction on a pale gray ground. 

In other words, Buteo borealis is a bird that, 
given sufficient material, will reveal the real 
average or individual genetic constitution of 
several of its characters over its whole range, 
so that, naturally enough, it becomes em- 
barrassing to apply perfectly unreal cate- 
gories which are not definable in such precise 
terms. The material is too good for the 
system. 

What to call broad geographic populations 
of such apparently exceptional variability is 
an insoluble problem. Logically they are 
simply races of great range of individual 
variation. Taverner calls one fraction of 
such a population (harlani), a species, be- 
cause, while questionably existent in a pure 
state, it is not a replacement from and does 
not lie between other extremes. This is 
logical rather than satisfactory. It com- 
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pletely jettisons the criterion of unwilling- 
ness to interbreed in nature, but is less 
heinous than calling a fractional population 
a race.—T. T. McCase. 


An Artist's Game Bac. By Lynn BoGue 
Hunt. 44 collotype pages, 4 in color. 
The Derrydale Press, N. Y. Limited edi- 
tion, 1225 copies at $15.00, 25 autographed 
copies, including an original water color, 
$125.00. 


This beautiful book, which would cer- 
tainly be welcomed in any collector's library, 
was received while Birp-Lore was in press, 
but is reviewed in this issue in order that any 
reader who desires to secure it may have an 
opportunity before the edition is exhausted. 

Mr. Hunt, for some reason, is not nearly so 
well known among ornithologists and bird 
students as he deserves to be, and the draw- 
ings and paintings included in this volume 
will emphasize his right to a place among 
America's foremost bird portraitists. Much 
of the work was done in the field, and it is 
characterized by an admirable spiritedness 
that catches, to an extraordinary degree, the 
postures of birds in life. Game-birds are the 
species primarily considered, along with a 
number of shore-birds and ‘predatory’ 
Hawks and Owls. While, among the latter, 
we find only such species as the Sharp- 
shinned and Great Horned,—evidence that 
the author differentiates among the birds of 
prey,—they are presented only as killers of 
game, which is one of their least important 
functions in the natural scheme of things. 
However, we may well overlook a some- 
what short-sighted attitude in this respect, 
in view of the great beauty of Mr. Hunt's 
work, 

The volume is finely bound in crushed 
brown levant, and designed and printed in a 
manner that should satisfy any bibliophile. 
—W. V. 
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A Shadow-boxing Cardinal 


In the May-June issue of Birp-Lorz, 1935, 
Vera Moss presents an article ‘Our Bluebirds’ 
in which she describes the window-tapping 
of these birds nesting on her grounds 

In a footnote, you write “It would be in- 
teresting to know at what point in the nest- 
ing cycle the will to fight of various birds 
ends.”’ 

My chief experience has been with a Car- 
dinal on our Indiana farm where we spend 
our summers. Because of certain tricks of 
song and a persistence of peculiar manner- 
isms, circumstantial evidence points toward 
the same male repeating this battle for the 
last ten years. 

An old pear tree with branches reaching 
quite close to the window provides the per- 
fect reflection and the stage for his rather 
fascinating performances. 

At the break of dawn one hears this Car- 
dinal’s whirring wings as he comes to the 
tree, flinging himself with full force against 
his reflections, pecking the glass and scolding 
in no uncertain terms. From the window- 
ledge back into the tree he flies where he 
gives his most thrilling whistle, only to re- 
turn to the fray with his hated rival. Early 
in the season, he continues through the day 
so persistently it seems a question whether 
his vitality will last until a mate acquiesces. 
Her arrival does not stop this daily battle 
but to some extent tempers it. She has been 
seen watching from a near-by tree. 

Last summer (1934) the feeding-table was 
near my sleeping-porch and I witnessed the 
close of the saga. 

Though by early August nesting was over, 
he still came (without song) for a little fling 
at the window in the early morning, then to 
the table where he stood, calling loudly 
The female answered with her lovely song 
and joined him, receiving several bits of food 
from him before the morning meal started in 
earnest 

August 27 he appeared as usual, but when 
the female arrived, he lowered his crest and 
flew at her; she dropped to the base of the 
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pedestal a very indignant-looking bird, re- 

suming her place at the table after he left. 
That was the end of the will to fight.— 

Lucy I. Baxter Corrin, Williamsburg, Ind 


A Versatile Chippy 


On July 13, at High Point State Park, 
Sussex, N. J., a Chipping Sparrow was heard 
singing an unusual song. It gave the first 
regular trill of chips usually heard, then a 
steady trill down the scale in the manner of 
a Canary, and then a varied warbling before 
closing. It trilled down scale, as a Wren 
does, but did not have the same quality as a 
Wren. Nothing like it, and probably noth- 
ing more beautiful, was ever before heard by 
me, except for the general quality in our own 
Canary. The tone reminded me of a Canary 
probably because of the high notes that a 
Chippy would naturally use, but had the 
true quality of a wild bird's song. There 
could be distinguished faintly the note of the 
Chipping Sparrow. The bird was studied 
carefully as it sang so there could be no 
possible mistake of identity. This incident 
was also witnessed by my mother. The bird 
was feeding on white moths.—Irvinc 
Brack, Long Branch, N_ J. 


Unusual Nesting Locations in Lake 
Mattamuskeet Wild-Life Refuge 


Although the Crested Flycatcher (Myiar- 
chus crinitus) is known to make its nest in 
cavities in trees, bird-boxes, and other ex- 
cavations, there were two cases here which 
seem worthy of comment. One of these was 
a nest placed inside a rural mail-box by the 
side of the highway and which contained 
5 eggs on May 30; also, the well-known cast- 
off snake skin therein. The other case was 
a nest built near the end of a pipe which 
hung over an improvised track and was about 
25 feet from the pumping plant which is 
being converted into an administration 
building. A number of men were working 
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within the plant and heavy material was 
being constantly brought out on this track, 
but the ‘Daybreaks,’ as this bird is known 
by here, seemed to have no fear at all and 
could be seen going back and forth with 
food for the young ones. The nest contained 
5 birds on June 16, and it is believed that all 
were brought safely from the nest. 

The Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotarta 
citrea) is the most abundant member of its 
family here, being a great lover of the swamp 
woodlands. However, the writer was sur- 
prised to find it nesting in an old tin peach- 
can located on a cabinet about 12 feet above 
the floor of the pumping plant. The fore- 
man of the men working in the plant kindly 
removed the can containing four eggs to a 
window-ledge close by. This was on June 
20. When | looked in at the plant on that 
date an adult bird flew off the nest, and, 
although the removal of heavy machinery 
went on for several days, the birds seemed to 
become accustomed to the noise and the 
presence of men about. The engine, a few 
feet from the nest, was removed on the 2\st. 
On the 22d three young birds and one egg 
were reported. Notes were taken continually 
of the progress of the family and its feeding 
until July 1. The two adults about the 
building were kept busy—one young bird 
was on the floor of the building, one on the 
edge of the nest-can, and one on the window- 
ledge by the can. These three were fed by 
an adult bird. However, the oil on the floor 
and all about the building proved fatal to 
two of the young, one egg was found in the 
nest unhatched, so that only one young 
member of this interesting family was 
brought out from the building into its more 
natural environment.—Earte R. Greene, 
U. §. Biological Survey, New Holland, N. C. 


A Spartan Mother 


The enclosed pictures, taken at Meramec 
State Park late in June, should be of interest. 
They show the courage of a little mother 
Nighthawk as she stood by her tiny tots 
while surrounded by a curious gathering of 
fifteen or more nature hikers. The bird had 
been previously flushed, when she flew, 
dropped in the roadway, groveled in the 
gtavel, dragged herself on seemingly broken 
wing, lay still, wounded, dying, ‘dead,’ 


Note the chick at the left 


until one of the party approached too ciose, 
when she again took wing. 

When the group returned she held ground 
while being photographed, edged away 
from one of her young ones with a whimper- 
ing protest, and half-raised wings when 
touched, settled down again when I stroked 
the chick as Mr. Hubbard of Rolla clicked 
the camera, looked on as I took a camera 
shot at the arm of a little girl while she 
petted the baby bird, and refused to move 
even while Mr. George Moore, one of the 
party, cautiously extended its wing to show 
the white markings. 

After such a display of mother-love, or 
whatever you wish to call it, the entire 
group discreetly withdrew leaving the dis- 
tressed bird to watch over her little ones in 
peace.—Sreruinc P. Jones, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 


“Type of Ovidius Naso” 


Due to unseasonable impulses, two Pig- 
eons residing on East 45th Street, New York 
City, were faced with an unusual engineer- 
ing problem on November 2, 1935. While 
happily ‘spooning’ on a four-inch ledge, one 
of them—the female, presumably—laid an 
egg. With this startling circumstantial 
evidence shining in the sun for the world to 
see, a domestic menage was plainly in order, 
But there wasn't any nest. 

The parental instinct, although taken by 
surprise, rallied and went to work. Both 
soared forth, to return briefly, freighted 
with straw. Good! But how to jack up the 
egg, while the foundations of the nest were 
being constructed, stumped them It was 
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soon equally apparent that if a nest were 
built at one side, the egg could not be ex- 
pected to enter it under its own power. 
Meanwhile their predicament was at 
tracting the attention of dozens of other 
Pigeons, which seemed to realize that the 
was untoward and somewhat 
scandalous. They perched near-by, craned 
their necks, made disturbed sounds, and in 
other ways embarrassed the already rattled 


situation 


couple. 

The egg could clearly not just stay nakedly 
on the ledge. It didn’t look well, and 
besides, the stone was unhealthily cold. 

The solution was makeshift but not bad 
By dint of hard work, accompanied by 
frantic rescuings of the egg, which showed 
a tendency to roll off the slightly beveled 
ledge, they succeeded in contriving a thin, 
flac matting of straw with the egg super- 
imposed. This provided insulation as well 
as a non-skid surface, and incubation could 
be, and was, promptly attended to. 

Why the nest was not built beforehand 
mooted among the ob- 
The leading 
innocence, (4) shiftlessness, 

head and (d 
Joun M. Myers. 


has been violently 


servers in a near-by office. 
theories are (a) 
(c) he went to het 


the pioneer spirit. 
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A Swimming Hawk 


I have recently met two incidents in bird 
life that seemed to me interesting and un- 
usual. Both occurred on Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, New Hampshire. I was in a canoe 
and saw at a distance a bird that seemed to 
fly like a Hawk, close to the surface of the 
water. There followed a splashing and beat- 
ing of wings, and I saw Crows flying above 
it. When I got nearer, I saw a young Red- 
shouldered Hawk on the water, trying to 
work its way ashore. It would flap its 
wings and beat its tail up and down for a 
few seconds and then rest. I stood by to 
keep off the Crows and to pick up the Hawk 
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if it became completely exhausted. The 
Hawk meanwhile screamed at me threaten- 
ingly. It finally worked its way ashore and 
spread itself on a rock to dry. A Hawk 
swimming was something I had never even 
thought of. The Crows must have driven 
it down. I think it swam over 200 yards. 
The other incident was of a more tragic 
nature. I saw two Loons with two young 
ones about a half mile away. Soon after, 
two more Loons came flying from a distance 
and alighted on the water. Suddenly there 
was a great commotion of splashing and 
crying. I paddled toward them, but the 
fight was over before I arrived. I saw one 
Loon skittering away on the surface, beat- 
ing its wings. When I got nearer there were 
two old Loons and one small one. One 
challenged me and drew my attention, while 
the other made off with the young. While 
it is possible that the other young one es- 
caped, it looks very much as if the strangers, 
or one of them, killed the other young Loon. 
—Raymonp F. Hautenseek, Newark, N. J. 


A Double-deck Song Sparrow Nest 


On June 13, while I was walking along the 
bank of the Chagrin River with a friend, dis- 
cussing our recent discovery of a two-story 
Yellow Warbler’s nest (this being the first 
either of us had ever seen of this much- 
written-of method of outwitting the Cow- 
bird) we discovered a Song Sparrow's nest, 
but by no means an ordinary one. A first 
look showed us a rather bulky nest with four 
Song Sparrow's eggs and one Cowbird’s egg. 
Closer inspection showed us that the bulky 
bottom was really the floor of a first nest 
that yielded three Song Sparrow eggs and 
another Cowbird egg! We were surprised to 
find this unusual nest less than an hour after 
we had found our first double nest. This 
Song Sparrow's nest seemed deserted; neither 
adult could be seen nor heard.—Rawpu 
O’Reitty, Jr., East Cleveland, O 


MEMBERSHIP BY-LAW CHANGED 
New Privileges Offered Member Clubs 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Association on March 16, 1936, it was 
voted to strike out Article I of the By-Laws 
and substitute therefor a'new Article I estab- 
lishing new classes of individual membership 
and an entirely new basis of club member- 
ship, involving extension of services and 
opportunities not heretofore offered to mem- 
ber clubs 

Under the new plan, member clubs are en- 
titled to ten per cent discount on the follow- 
ing materials and services supplied by the 
National Association: Books, bird-houses 
and bird-baths, leaflets, bird-cards, photo- 
graphs, binoculars, feeding stations, bird- 
feed, pamphlets, wall-charts, back numbers 
of Birp-Lore, stereopticon slides sold or 
rented, and motion picture films sold or 
rented. 

Furthermore, Birp-Lore subscriptions are 
offered to member clubs at a reduction of 
twenty per cent from the usual price of $1.50 
per annum. Clubs are encouraged to supply 
all their own members with Birp-Lori 
without additional charge. 

It is now possible for a member club to 
charge admission to a lecture by a member of 
the National Association's headquarters 
staff, and place the entire net proceeds in its 
own treasury. The new rates represent an 
attempt to place club membership on 
roughly a per capita basis; for example, in 
the case of a club with 99 members the per 
capita cost per annum, with provision for 
annual lecture, would be about 25 cents. In 
the case of a club with 1000 members, the per 
capita annual cost would be only 10 cents. 
Without provision for annual lecture, the 
corresponding per capita cost would be only 
10 cents and 714 cents respectively. 

The exact wording of the new Article I of 
the By-Laws is as follows: 

“Individual membership of the corpora- 
tion shall consist of the following classes: 
Regular Members, Sustaining Members, 
Active Members, Supporting Members, Con- 
tributing Members, Life Members, Patrons, 
Founders and Benefactors. Applicants for 
such membership may be elected by the 


Board of Directors at any meeting of the 
Board. 

‘Dues of individual members shall be as 
follows: Regular, $5; Sustaining, $10; Ac- 
tive, $25; Supporting, $50; Contributing, 
$100; Life, $200; Patron, $1000; Founder, 
$5000; Benefactor, $25,000. 

“Any society or organization desirous of 
participating in the efforts to preserve wild 
ife may also, on application, be elected to 
membership by the Board of Directors at any 
meeting, and the annual dues in such case 
shall be as follows: 


Number of With Without 
Members Annual Annual 
in Club Lecture Lecture 
-9... i. « eee $10.00 
MOPee a tht se Se 20.00 
250-499 . . . «+ « « SO 30.00 
SO-7) 0 ww tte ts SD 40.00 
i> a irre Fo 50.00 


1000 and over . . 100.00 75.00 


‘Any such organization which becomes a 
member shall, through its duly appointed 
delegate, be entitled to one vote at any 
meeting of the members of the Association, 
provided and only provided that such dele- 
gate shall furnish at the meeting, if called for 
by the presiding officer, a certificate under 
the oad of some officer of his or her organi- 
zation certifying that he or she is such duly 
appointed delegate. 

“All classes of members shall have the 
right to vote for any of the purposes of the 
Association, including election of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 

‘‘Membership dues shall be payable at the 
time of election and, in the case of Regular, 
Sustaining, Active, Supporting and Contrib- 
uting Members, and societies or organiza- 
tions, yearly thereafter. In the case of the 
remaining four classes of membership above 
provided for, dues shall be paid in full in one 
sum at the time of election. 

‘Should renewal of membership dues not 
be paid within six months after the due date, 
members so in default shall be forthwith 
dropped from the rolls without further 
action by the Board of Directors. 

‘*All voting members shall be entitled to 
receive the reports of the Association as they 
may be issued from time to time.”’ 
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The indisputable evidence of a heavy 
winter-kill of birds, from New Jersey and 
Ohio, reported in this Season, gives strong 
support to the impression of the editor that, 
during a 1400-mile trip in the East, in late 
March, Passerine birds were extraordinarily 
scarce. The suggestion of a diminution in 
the numbers of water-fow! on the northeast 
coast is reinforced by the statistics from the 
Washington Region. While there was also 
some falling off in Minnesota, Chicago and 
Ohio report an increase. The Eagle census 
from Philadelphia is interesting and en- 
couraging. 

The early date recorded for the Golden 
Plover in Florida may mirror the known 
increase in the numbers of this bird; it is 
also good news to find the Upland Plover a 
regular migrant in this area. 


Boston Region.—The weather has fu- 
nished far more ‘copy’ for review than the 
bird-life. There was no essential change in 
the winter birds after February 15. Winter 
reigned supreme in this region through 
March 7, when the country near Boston was 
still buried in snow and ice. On March 13 
the snow and ice had disappeared and the 
country was flooded with the first spring 
migrants, as dramatic and sudden a change 
as was ever recorded in this vicinity. The 
sudden warmth and tremendous rains caused 
the devastating floods of unprecedented pro- 
portions, which are now a matter of history. 
The remainder of March was, on the whole, 
so much warmer than usual that the month 
closed with the mean annual temperature for 
Boston almost normal, the deficiency piled 
up during most of January and February hav- 
ing been destroyed. 

The chief effect of the floods was the great 
reduction in the numbers of the marsh- and 
swamp-loving migrant Ducks. The best 
localities all became inland seas of roiled and 
dirty water, and the tipping species could 
find no food in marshes buried under 6 feet of 
water. These conditions will not, however, 
explain the marked poverty of the Canada 
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Goose flight along the coast, nor can | 
account for the unusual numbers of the Wood 
Duck inland. Professor Eliot reports ‘‘many 
flocks’’ of Geese in the Connecticut Valley 
and Herring Gulls “‘everywhere,’’ but found 
the floods seriously upset the Duck migration 
as a whole. Notable records are a drake 
Shoveller at Newburyport, March 15 (Taber 
and Tyler), and a female at Ipswich, April 5 
(Emilio and party). The first date is without 
precedent in this state, and there is only one 
previous spring record north of Boston in 
eighty years. Professor Eliot supplies several 
Canvas-back records for the Connecticut 
Valley (the first), and also the first spring 
record for the American Scoter (a pair, 
Agawam, April 5, Dietrich). Scaup have 
been strangely scarce everywhere. 

Other birds responded to the weather con- 
ditions in March as expected. The winter 
visitants melted away as suddenly as winter 
ended, and other birds moved steadily north- 
ward without any marked wave. A few 
individuals of early April birds arrived the 
last days of March; on the 29th Emilio found 
Bittern, Greater Yellow-legs, Piping Plover, 
and Vesper Sparrow in Essex County. A 
large flock of Pipits at West Springtield, 
March 24 (Stebbins ), is in the same category. 
The Fox Sparrow passed through in rather 
small numbers with notable rapidity. There 
was a good March Hawk flight, with Red- 
tails and Red-shoulders remarkably frequent, 
but Accipiters are as yet unreported in the 
Connecticut Valley and have still to appear 
in usual numbers near the coast. 

The warm weather ended abruptly on 
April 1 and never returned up to this writing. 
Migration of land-birds has been almost 
suspended, and we have ‘enjoyed’ nothing 
but cold, drizzling rains. A great wave of 
delayed land-birds is due the moment these 
conditions end. The excess rainfall has pre- 
vented any sufficient decrease of water in our 
marshes to produce satisfactory conditions 
for the fresh-water Ducks, and, as far as this 
fascinating group of birds is concerned, the 
season is definitely a failure. 
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Outstanding events to which I wish to call 
particular attention are (1) the Red-throated 
Loon is unrecorded so far this spring near 
Boston; (2) the Horned Lark has been just 
as scarce this spring as it was last fall; and 
(3) the Prairie Horned Lark is strangely 
missing from nearly all its known breeding 
stations near Boston. For years five pairs 
have returned with the greatest regularity 
the middle of March to the same pastures in 
Essex County, but they are missing on 
April 15, with complete sets of eggs now due. 
I trust that observers throughout the state 
will report on the situation in their 
localities. 

The great Redpoll flight dissolved in early 
spring, leaving only stragglers. One at the 
Kimball Bird Sanctuary, Rhode Island, 
March 29 (Perry), and a small flock at 
Granby, April 5 (D. Graves), are the latest. 
Two careful and detailed observations are 
before me of a larger and darker Redpoll, 
conspicuous among ordinary ones at close 
range, and I glimpsed such a bird myself. 
While there is every possibility that some or 
all of these birds were Greater Redpolls, a 
positive identification of a little-known sub- 
species in a region where it is one of the very 
rarest casual visitants, should surely be based 
on the examination of a specimen.—LupLow 
Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zoilogy, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—The protracted, in- 
tense cold of February, which followed on 
the heels of the January cold waves, did not 
break until the last week of the month. The 
toll of the cold among the water-fowl, espe- 
cially birds more or less soiled by oil, was 
severe in some localities. Woodland species 
also suffered heavily. After one cold spell 
with sleet, Edwards found several Blue Jays 
dead under a conifer in which they had 
evidently roosted. Wolfarth writes of a trip 
to Troy Meadows: “‘In the last of the two 
ted barns a startling discovery was made— 
7 Blue Jays and 1 Kingfisher, frozen to death, 
most of the Jays with head underneath the 
wing [! Ed.] as if in sleep. In the first barn a 
Starling was hanging by a foot—death by 
freezing.” 

There was a definite show of north-bound 
birds in late February, coming in to claim the 
slowly opening water and the snow-bound 


fields and woods. March temperatures were 
at times unseasonably high, with days of 
southerly winds, which gave us a full 
normal northward seasonal movement. The 
heavy ice and snow went out quickly during 
the first two weeks of March, and with them 
many of our wintering Ducks, 

The northern migration was definitely 
checked by cooler April weather, but in 
spite of the cold nights a few early dates 
were recorded. 

Unusual concentrations of Horned Grebes, 
in rafts of upwards of 100 birds to the raft, 
were seen on March 8, both on the Jersey 
coast (Urner) and on Long Island waters 
(Cruickshank). 

Few Alcid records reached us—a dead 
Dovekie, Montauk, February 17 (Sialis Bird 
Club) and a Razor-billed Auk, Long Beach, 
March 7 (Mayer). 

As to the water-fowl, it is difficult to 
judge their status from scattered observa- 
tions of the wintering birds and the snap- 
shots of the passing north-bound flocks. The 
ice-bound waters gave us an abnormally low 
mid-February water-fowl population. Dur- 
ing the two months on the New Jersey coast 
some decrease in observed Canada Geese, 
Brant, Black Ducks, and Scaup was noted; a 
continued scarcity of Redheads and Canvas- 
backs, but larger observed numbers of Pin- 
tails, Golden-eyes, and American Mergan- 
sers. Other species showed no notable 
change. On north Jersey reservoirs Edwards 
reports: ‘‘American Merganser and Blue- 
winged Teal were common; Black Duck, 
Scaup, Buffle-head and Ruddy about the 
same as last year; all others less common 
with most marked decreases for Ring-necks 
and Red-breasted Mergansers. No Canvas- 
backs or Redheads.’ The main Brant flight, 
which was fairly large over Long Island, was 
not observed to pass the Jersey coast, indicat- 
ing that most birds ‘cut the corner.’ Mayer 
reports a flock of 19 Greater Snow Geese and 
1 Blue Goose at Idlewild, April 12-13. As 
usual, the records of the rarer Ducks are all 
from Long Island—Gadwall, 2, Heckscher 
State Park, March 22 (Cruickshank); Euro- 
pean Widgeon, 4, Hempstead Reservoir, 
March 20 (Mayer); European Teal, 1, 
Heckscher State Park, March 22 (Cruick- 
shank) and 3 drakes, Hempstead Reser- 
voir, March 20 (Mayer); Shoveller, 6, 
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Heckscher State Park, March 22 (Cruick- 
shank). Over 1500 American Mergansers 
seen off Croton Point, March 15 (Gere and 
Cruickshank) were probably held up by ice- 
covered waters to the north 

First Sora record, Heckscher State Park, 
March 18 (Cruickshank At Freeport, a 
Yellow Rail was flushed by dogs, March 29 
(Breslau). 

Breslau reported 2 Red Phalaropes with 
Sanderlings, Fire Island Inlet, March 29. 
Piping Plover appeared shortly after March 
15, and were quite widely distributed by 
March 20. Wintering Black-bellied Plover 
were driven south by the cold. Early Wood- 
cock flight seemed normal. Scattered Yel- 
low-legs appeared in mid-March—l1 reported 
as a Lesser, Long Branch, March 14 (Black); 
a Greater, Tuckerton, March 15 (Urner); a 
Greater, Hempstead, March 15 (Breslau); 
but it was April 8 before numbers increased 
much. A concentration of over 1000 Red- 
backed Sandpipers seen in a wary, nervous 
flock at Beach Haven, March 8 (Urner) were 
probably migrants moving north. Last- 
reported Purple Sandpipers, 4, Montauk 
Lake, March 29 (Carleton and Sedwitz). 
The appearance on the Newark meadows of 
a flock of 8 Pectoral Sandpipers, April 4, and 
a flock of 9 at Tuckerton, April 5 (Urner), 
was probably the result of strong westerly 
winds. Flocks are rare in spring in this 
region. 

Wolfarth reports a Pileated Woodpecker 
excavating a nesting-hole near Sparta, N. J., 
on March 1. 

Two Carolina Chickadees were reported at 
a feeding-station at Union, N. J., in January 
and February (Fables)—not unprecedented 
for sight and sound identifications north of 
Raritan River in winter, but no specimen has 
yet been collected from Union County. 

Brown Creeper reached Central Park as a 
migrant on March 29 (Rich). 

The progress of the Robin spring migra- 
tion is always interesting. Seeley reports 
first wave at Long Branch, N. J., February 
27; Cruickshank, Nassau County, first wave, 
March 7; and Miller, Kingston, N. Y., first 
flock arrival, March 15. Compare this 
evidence of a rather gradual large-emovement 
advance with the Fox Sparrow flight which 
seems to have come through in a great wave 
on March 7, large flocks arriving, same date, 
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at Long Branch, N. J. (Seeley) and Nassau 
County, L. I. (Cruickshank). 

Northern Shrike—a few; 1, Troy Mead- 
ows, February 23 (Wolfarth); 1, Montauk, 
March 15, and Kew Gardens, March 22 
(Keever and Sedwitz). 

The mild south winds of late March 
brought Louisiana Water-Thrush to Newark 
March 28 (Wolfarth). 

Many records come to hand describing the 
Redpoll flight of January-March, flocks 
being reported south to New York City, 
Long Island (to the dunes), and northern 
New Jersey. 

Fables reports 1 Redpoll on January 26 at 
Kenilworth, N. J.; Sedwitz found 25 at 
Quogue on March 1, and Cruickshank 50 at 
Jones Beach on March 8. 

Scattered records of Lapland Longspur, 
last, 2, Orient Point, March 8 (Breslau) 
Cuarues A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.—The period just 
passed has been one of about average tem- 
perature. Abundant rainfall and rapidly 
melting snow caused destructive floods in 
many sections, though the region in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Philadelphia suffered 
little damage. 

Redpolls, which appeared early in Feb- 
ruary, reached their maximum during the 
last week of that month, when flocks were 
reported from many different points. Larg- 
est flocks reported, 50 at Burlington, N. J., 
on February 22 (Street). The birds had 
apparently left this region by the second 
week in March. 

On March 29, water-fowl were common on 
the river marshes of Salem and Cumberland 
counties, N. J.—14 species recorded (Street 
and others). The list included Whistling 
Swan, 8; Canada Goose, 15; Greater Snow 
Goose, 5000; and Blue Goose, 5. The last 
two species were observed at Fortesque, 
N. J., and both in the same compact flock. 
The Blue Geese were identified only after 
close approach to the flock by boat. To 
J. L. Edwards belongs the credit for identi- 
fying the Blue Geese. 

A fight between two Red-wings at 
Paulsboro, N. J., on April 10, is described by 
McDonald: ‘As we stopped at a marsh, we 
noticed two Red-wings flying at each other 
in the air. This part of the battle soon ended 
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in the water. They drifted into the sedge. 
There we could see only one ‘pecking bird.’ 
The other seemed to be in the water. After 
about fifteen minutes of continuous pecking, 
the under bird seemed to be exhausted. One 
of our group waded out and rescued the loser, 
the winner being reluctant to leave. With 
the bird in hand, it was seen to have a wound 
on its wing and the crown of its head was 
picked bare of feathers, the skin punctured 
and bleeding. The Red-wing recovered dur- 
ing the examination and when released flew 
off in haste. All agreed that the savage 
attack, if it had not been interrupted, would 
have killed the bird.” 

The Philadelphia members of the Hawk 
and Owl Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies have, this 
spring, made special efforts to protect the 
few Bald Eagles remaining in southern New 
Jersey (see last report). On April 19, four 
nests were inspected, with the following 
results: One contained one _half-grown 
young; a second, one downy young and two 
eggs ready to hatch; the third, three half- 
grown young; the fourth, two young more 
than half grown. Total number of Bald 
Eagles for the day: Adults 9, young 7, young 
‘peeping’ in eggs 2. Grand total, 18 Eagles. 

Other records of interest: Collingswood, 
N. J., March 31, Cardinal's nest completed; 
April 6, first egg; April 7, second egg; April 
8, third egg, set complete; April 20, young 
hatched. This appears to be a very early date 
and may be due to the fact that both birds 
were fed hemp seed all winter (Potter). 
Salem County, N. J., April 10, Great Horned 
Owl's nest with young (Reimann); Bridge- 
port, N. J., April 10, Black Duck’s nest with 
5 eggs (Darby); Heislerville, N. J., April 19, 
Blue-winged Teal, 50; Cape May County, 
N. J., adule Red-tailed Hawk (Street); Fort 
Mont, N. J., March 29, Migrant Shrike 
(Edwards); Paulsboro, N. J., April 5, 
Shoveller, 2 (Potter); Wildwood, N. J., 
April 12, Yellow-throated Warbler (Solotar 
and others).—Jutian K. Porter, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—Little 
unusual occurred ornithologically during 
February and March, 1936, in the Washing- 
ton Region. The continued cold of January 
had rather surprisingly little effect in bring- 
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ing rare northern visitors, and while Feb- 
ruary was milder than usual, March lacked 
any warmer temperature than 76°. 

Birds like the Cardinal, Tufted Titmouse, 
and Song Sparrow were singing more or less 
during the latter half of February. A re- 
markable record of the Barn Swallow was 
received too late for inclusion in the previous 
report, and it seems to be so much worth 
while that mention is here made of the occur- 
rence. A single Barn Swallow was seen by 
George Petrides on December 27, 1935, along 
the Anacostia River near Washington. There 
seems to be no doubt whatever of the identi- 
fication of this bird, and it is of more than 
passing interest because it is one of the very 
few winter records of this species in the 
United States, and is the northernmost re- 
corded occurrence at this time of the year. 

A Purple Martin observed on March 20 by 
W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., at Alexandria, Va., 
and a Pine Warbler observed at West Grove, 
south of Alexandria, Va., on March 16, by 
the same observer, were both rather early 
arrivals. The Pine Warbler was seen by 
Dr. McIlwaine building its nest near the 
latter place on March 30, which is the first 
nest-building operation so far reported. 

Perhaps the incident most worthy of com- 
ment was the remarkably large concentration 
of Gulls that took place on what is known as 
the Tidal Basin, along the Potomac River at 
the edge of the city of Washington. This isa 
land-locked lake that connects with the 
river. Early in March this basin was still 
frozen over and enormous numbers of gill 
shad, apparently killed by the cold weather 
of the previous weeks, were found dead in 
this basin, many of them on the ice This 
accumulation of available food attracted 
several thousand Herring Gulls, with a small 
number of Ring-billed Gulls, and for many 
days they remained in the vicinity feeding on 
the dead fish. On March 7 it was estimated 
that somewhat more than 3000 Herring 
Gulls and about 300 Ring-billed Gulls were 
present on the basin, and about 1100 addi- 
tional Herring Gulls were congregated near- 
by, on some mud-lumps in the Potomac 
River opposite Hains Point, at the southern 
end of Riverside Park. The aggregation com- 
prised the largest number of Gulls that we 
have known, at least for many years, in the 
immediate vicinity of the city of Washing- 
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ton; although, of course, even larger assem- 
blages are not uncommon in other localities, 
particularly along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States 

On March 22 a few Canada Geese were 
heard flying over in the vicinity of the Na- 
tional Zodlogical Park, possibly attracted by 
the Geese and Ducks in the water-fowl 
enclosure of the park. Mention of water- 
fowl brings again forcibly to mind the sad 
story of the current diminution in the num- 
bers of these birds that has taken place in the 
Washington Region as elsewhere, and that 
still persists. Notwithstanding relatively 
favorable food conditions on the Potomac 
River the number of water-fow] is but a piti- 
ful fraction of what it was eight years ago at 
this time of year. On March 23 we observed 
Ducks on the Potomac River below Washing- 
ton to the number of 5750, representing 14 
species. Of this number the Canvas-back 
accounted for 2600, the Lesser Scaup 1200, 
and the Black Duck somewhat more than 
1100. The remainder was made up of small 
numbers of the other species, including 538 
Baldpates. The remaining species observed 
on this day were the American Merganser, 
American Golden-eye, Ring-necked Duck, 
Ruddy Duck, Mallard, American Pintail, 
Greater Scaup, Gadwall, Buffle-head, and 
Green-winged Teal, the last mentioned a 
species of rather unusual occurrence at the 
present time on the Potomac River. While 
the number of species is rather interestingly 
about the same as formerly, the great de- 
crease in numbers of individuals that has 
taken place, to which attention has been 
often called in our Birp-Lore reports, may 
be readily appreciated from the following 
figures furnished by observations on March 
16, 1925. On that date a total of 88,775 was 
recorded, of which the Lesser Scaup furnished 
69,400, the Canvas-back 9875, and the Black 
Duck 9450. The figures were virtually the 
same in 1928.—Harry C. Osernotser, Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—Nearly 
normal weather prevailed throughout the 
period, a little light on the rainfall during 
March and heavy enough in April to coun- 
terbalance. 

Direct effects of the normal rainfall were 
twofold: first, the level of water in roadside 
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and woodland ponds, kept full by the winter 
rains, was maintained; and a number of days 
of inclement flying weather were interposed 
in the path of the incoming trans-Gulf mi- 
grants, causing an unusual number of them 
to stop instead of passing over unseen. As a 
result of the first condition, Solitary Sand- 
pipers and Lesser Yellow-legs—notably up- 
land species—have been commoner than for 
years past. The second condition furnished 
local observers with some rare sights. Driv- 
ing rain on April 3, followed by cold north 
winds on April 4 and 5, stopped an enormous 
flight of Vireos and Warblers, and the city 
trees and coastwise woods were full of them. 
The rarities were Blue-winged Warbler 
(earliest ever recorded) and Cerulean Warbler 
(my third in 20 years) on April 4; and Gold- 
en-winged Warbler (the third local and only 
spring record) on April 5. Other species first 
noted in that flight were Wood Thrush (Mrs. 
A. L. Whigham), Kentucky Warbler, and 
Redstart on April 4; and Crested Flycatcher, 
Yellow and Black-throated Green Warblers, 
and Oven-bird on April 5. Other members of 
the flight, recorded earlier in small numbers, 
were Black and White, Prothonotary, and 
Hooded Warblers, and Summer Tanager 
Myrtle Warblers accompanying the flight 
were apparently in full nuptial plumage, in 
marked contrast to the dull winter birds then 
becoming scarce. The Yellow Warbler and 
Redstart were the earliest ever recorded, and 
both were commoner for a full week than I 
have ever known them. The Oven-bird, 
usually sporadic in occurrence, did not be- 
come common but was seen often in small 
numbers to the end of the period. 

A lesser flight a week later brought the 
first Yellow-billed Cuckoos, Scarlet Tana- 
gers, and Indigo Buntings on April 10; 
Prairie Warbler (rare, reported by R. C. 
McClanahan), Barn Swallow (A. F. Wicke, 
Jr.), and Painted Bunting (very rare) on 
April 11; and Worm-eating Warbler (rare) 
on April 12. 

To go back a month to less spectacular 
events, a single Golden Plover, seen with 
Killdeers on March 6, may be the earliest 
recorded arrival in the United States. The 
occurrence of this now rare species for the 
second successive spring in this, the extreme 
eastern edge of its former migration range, 
may indicate a slight general increase in its 
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depleted numbers. The Upland Plover, 
another species in sitailar plight but now 
known to be increasing, has become a regular 
spring migrant in small numbers through 
this region. The first was seen on March 27 
and the last on April 10. 

Other arrivals, earlier than ever before 
recorded, were: Snowy Egret, March 8, and 
Orchard Oriole, March 24 (reported by 
Mrs. Whigham, at Century, Fla.). The local 
occurrence of the Egret in this, the central 
part of its east-west range, is directly in keep- 
ing with the gratifying increase in its num- 
bers in the areas of its greatest abundance. 
For years after my arrival here in 1916, the 
Snowy Egret was unknown; then an occa- 
sional bird appeared at long intervals; now, 
for several years, it has been a regular though 
sparing spring migrant and is sometimes seen 
in summer and in fall. No definite instance 
of breeding has yet come to hand. 

Of the interesting winter visitors reported 
in the preceding period, many carried over 
into the present one. The flock of 7 Blue 
Geese was seen once again on February 16, 
the lone American Egret appeared many 
times more before its normal migration sea- 
son, the Ring-necks persisted in diminishing 
numbers until April 5, and the last of the 
Buffle-heads was reported on April 11 
(McClanahan). The 2 Purple Finches 
reported from Mrs. Whigham's station at 
Century were joined by others until a flock 
of 17 of both sexes was in daily attendance, 
staying until April 12—possibly the latest 
known occurrence in the state at large. 
Other rare visitors, appearing in the present 
period, were Grasshopper Sparrow, March 
19, and Ground Dove, April 4 (both reported 
by McClanahan). An Oven-bird, March 9 
(McClanahan), was so far in advance of 
undoubted migrants (reported above) that it 
is considered a wintering bird—the third in 
my experience. 

Of regular winter residents normally de- 
parting in this period, the only one to stay 
later than ever before recorded was the 
Phoebe—a single bird seen on April 12 was a 
week later than the nearest runner-up of 
previous years and almost three weeks later 
than the average date of departure. Other 
departure dates of interest include: Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, March 15; Black Duck, 
Golden-eye, American Bittern, and Blue- 


headed Vireo, March 22; Robin, March 24; 
Orange-crowned Warbler, March 28; Chip- 
ping and Field Sparrows, March 29; Coot, 
April 5; and House Wren, Palm Warbler, and 
Vesper Sparrow (late, reported by McClana- 
han), April 11. 

Nesting data are scarce, due to subnormal 
activity on the part of observers rather than 
of the birds themselves. Many Little Blue 
Herons had eggs laid early in April; A. F. 
Wicke, Jr., reported having found a full set 
of eggs of the Mockingbird on April 6 and a 
set of Brown Thrasher eggs in the act of 
hatching on the same day; and two pairs of 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were completing the 
lining of their nests on April 12.—Francis 
M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—The weather 
has kept quite steadily cool and chilly during 
this period. During the last half of February 
there were four zero or sub-zero days. On the 
24th came a very warm day, up nearly to 60°, 
taking a good deal of frost out of the ground. 
From the 29th to March 4 were fine mild days 
bringing a very positive wave of bird mi- 
grants. Since then there have been occasional 
snow-flurries, two real blizzardy days with 
one snowstorm on March 17 ranging in depth 
from 6 to 14 inches in various part of this 
section, which, fortunately, did not remain 
long on the ground. There have been two or 
three days which most people have called 
real spring weather. Here are the average 
thermometer readings for early morning 
record during the last four years for this 
period : 1933, 30.4°; 1934, 24.2°; 1935, 32.3°; 
1936, 29.4°. The average for these last four 
years is exactly 29°. This year is very close 
to that average. 

The trip lists have been gradually increas- 
ing in length as the period advanced till some 
have been running well above 60 species. On 
one of our own trips we found at least 10,000 
Ducks and are glad to know that several of 
our correspondents also found them by the 
thousand elsewhere. Some of the lists for the 
season run from 75 and 84 to 125. There have 
not been outstanding waves, but the species 
have been appearing, just the same, from 
trip to trip. 

The only species in doubt as to how it has 
really survived the winter is the Bob-white. 
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At the last report I thought it had come 
through the better than we had 
Several have reported it present and 
common Campbell, of Toledo, reported it 
doing well up to February 23, when he had 
found 88 in certain territory. Since then he 
My own experience has 
corroborated his. I found a good ‘number 
early, but in the last month only 2. I only 
hope the deep snow of March 17 didn’t finish 
what the long, steady winter may have 
begun. The next report will check it more 
carefully 

McLaughlin, of Youngstown, reports the 
Whistling Swans not so common but Canada 
Geese as very abundant. I have had many 
more local reports of the latter this year than 
previously. In company with Dr. Lynds 
Jones we found 200 of the Swans about 
Marblehead. Lesser Scaup, the Mergansers, 
American Golden-eye, and Pintail Ducks 
were reported by hundreds, and common 
wherever there open water. About 
Toledo the Lesser Scaup were reported in 
ten thousands on April 12, while the Swans 
were there from March 8 to April 19. Shore- 
birds have been scarce to date. Woodcock 
have been back in usual numbers. 

Marshall, of Lisbon, reports a flock of 
about 10 Northern Pine Siskins with Gold- 
finches on March 22, and the last Snow 
Buntings were seen on April 2. Several 
others report the Buntings here in April. 
Bewick’s Wrens were present on April 10 and 
11, and there were other reports of these, 
too, across the state 

Baker, of Salem, reported a flock of Blue- 
birds on New Year's Day, and he says a 
Ring-billed Gull visited the Salem schools 
from February 13 to 15. He saw a flock of 30 
Pine Siskins on February 29 and March 7. 
Also, on the former date, Fox Sparrow, and 
Woodcock on the latter. On March 28, 
Guilford Lake was two-thirds covered with 
ice, with few Ducks present, but by April 11 
about 1500 Ducks were there. 

Kendeigh and Skaggs reported both for 
themselves and the Cleveland Bird Club. The 
Club, in conjunction with the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, is leading a 
half dozen or more hikes in various directions 
out from Cleveland. March 28, on a visit of 
the Club to the Sherwin Estate, Skaggs dis- 
covered a male European Widgeon among 
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the wild Ducks. The Black-backed Gull was 
seen by Kendeigh at Ashtabula Harbor on 
January 4 and at Lakewood by E. C. Hoffman 

The Cuyahoga Falls Audubon Club is an 
active one. They have started a department 
in the Cuyahoga Falls Reporter, and their 
membership is increasing rapidly. Miss Alta 
Smith, O. L. Mitchell, and William R. Lodge 
are doing fine work. Mitchell heads up the 
work in the paper. Lodge gives an interest- 
ing account of the Snow Buntings in the 
Community Church News of Stow. 

Ball, of Canton, reports for another active 
Bird Club. Eight Whistling Swans were 
seen on March 22 by Don Brown. These are 
rarely seen about Canton. Old-squaw Duck 
was seen on the Tuscarwas River on February 
23. A Purple Martin was found dead on 
April 9, apparently from starvation. Tree 
Sparrows have been scarce. They report a 
Pileated Woodpecker for April 14 and feel 
sure of a White-crowned Sparrow March 1. 

Dr. Prior of Newark, and B. H. Smith, of 
Akron, both describe the mating flight of the 
Marsh Hawk, the latter for April 12. Prior 
also found Woodcock early (March 6) at 
their courting flights. 

Claugus, of Middleburg, found Black- 
crowned Night Herons and Great Blues on 
March 22. Along with others he has found 
Coots very abundant—700 by actual count 
at one spot on Indian Lake and more than a 
thousand on the whole lake. 

From Battle Creek, Mich., Walkinshaw 
says Ducks have been common since March 
23 and Redheads quite abundant. He gives 
five records apparently for pairs of Sandhill 
Cranes found in several places from March 22 
to April 23. Sora Rail found on March 28 
and Yellow Rail on April 19 and 23. Short- 
eared Owl observed on March 29, 3 seen on 
April 23, and 2 nests with eggs found. 

I have already quoted Campbell, of 
Toledo, who speaks for the Toledo Field 
Naturalists’ Association. He _ especially 
mentions the finding of a Woodcock’s nest 
near Monroe, Mich., by John Paul Jones. 
He himself reports the finding of 5 specimens 
of Brewer's Blackbird, on April 12. No fur- 
ther details were given.—Ropert L. Bair, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—The coldest daily aver- 
age of the year (—6°) was experienced on 
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February 18, following 31 days of constant 
subnormal temperature. An unseasonable 
warm period during the second week of 
March melted all permanent ice in lakes and 
rivers and paved the way for the vanguard of 
water-fowl that promptly arrived. The end 
of March was warmer than normal, while 
the first two weeks of April were subnormal. 
On only six days during April was no rain 
recorded. 

Winter visitors have been remarkably 
scarce. No Grosbeaks or Crossbills have 
been reported. Significant records are: 
Goshawk, February 23, Highland Park 
(White); Long-eared Owl, February 4 and 
17, Highland Park (Mooney); Short-eared 
Owl, February 23, Belvidere (McMaster); 
Bohemian Waxwing, January 23, Highland 
Park (Mooney); Redpoll, January 12, 
Ravinia (Sanborn); Pine Siskin, January 18 to 
February 29, Belvidere (McMaster). There 
have been a few Snow Buntings and the 
usual] array of Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Brown 
Creepers, and Golden-crowned Kinglets. 
Meadowlarks, Song Sparrows, Robins, 
Marsh and Sparrow Hawks have occurred 
sparingly throughout the winter. 

Water-fowl have been more abundant than 
usual. Flocks of more than a hundred each 
have been reported for Canada Goose (2), 
Redhead, Ring-necked Duck, Lesser Scaup 
(6), Golden-eye (2), American Merganser, 
and Red-breasted Merganser (3). Whistling 
Swans have occurred at Elgin on March 
30 (Hanson), and at Calumet Lake—a flock 
of 23—on April 2 to 8 (Franzen). They have 
also been seen by Drs. Strong and Lewy and 
at Delavan Lake, just outside the Chicago 
area, by Mrs. McMaster. Eighteen species 
of Ducks and Geese have been reported 103 
times between January 26 and April 15. The 
total number of individual birds, after allow- 
ing for duplications, is more than 6000, with 
no flock larger than 800. It should be noted 
that the tremendous rafts of Ducks that are 
characteristic in other places do not occur in 
this region. The large number of individual 
birds is perhaps significant. 

First arrivals of spring migrants not pre- 
viously mentioned are: Mourning Dove, 
March 1, Fox Lake (Beecher); Loon, March 
2, Fox Lake (Beecher); Bronzed Grackle, 
March 4, Chicago (Franzen); Red-shouldered 
Hawk and Bluebird, March 8, Highland 


Park (White); Red-winged Blackbird, March 
8, Chicago (Weed); Canada Goose, March 9, 
Highland Park (White); Coot and Lesser 
Scaup, March 15, Fox Lake (Beecher); 
Woodcock and Fox Sparrow, March 21, 
Highland Park (White); Baldpate, Redhead, 
Ring-necked Duck and Kingfisher, March 22, 
McGuiness Slough (Boulton, Lewy, and 
Strong); Pintail, March 22, Fox Lake 
(Beecher); Purple Finch, March 22, Belvi- 
dere (McMaster); Pied-billed Grebe, Phoebe, 
and Field Sparrow, March 23, Jackson Park 
(Blake and Boulton); Flicker and Western 
Meadowlark, March 23, Belvidere 
(McMaster); Hermit Thrush, March 25, 
Belvidere (McMaster); Green-winged Teal, 
Cowbird, and Lapland Longspur, March 26, 
Belvidere (McMaster); Blue-winged Teal, 
Shoveller, Canvas-back, Tree Swallow, Tow- 
hee and Savannah Sparrow, March 29, 
McGuiness Slough (Pitelka); Buffle-head, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, and Purple Martin, 
March 29, Fox Lake (Beecher); Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, March 29, Jackson Park 
(Blake); Winter Wren and Rusty Blackbird, 
March 29, Belvidere (McMaster); Black 
Duck, April 3, Calumet Lake (Franzen); 
Great Blue Heron and Vesper Sparrow, 
April 12, Fox Lake (Beecher). 

A migration wave apparently occurred be- 
tween March 21 and 23 when 13 migrants 
were first recorded. Migrating Crows were 
active on that date, for flocks were seen by 
Franzen and Boulton in both Grant Park and 
Jackson Park where they are very rarely 
observed. This wave coincided with a warm 
rain and abnormal temperature, the maxi- 
mum for the period being 72°. Twelve first 
arrivals were noticed on March 29 immedi- 
ately followed by rain. The maximum 
temperature was 56°.—Rupyerp Boutton, 
Field Museum, Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—The intense con- 
tinued cold, reported in the last Season, 
continued until February 24, the first day for 
many weeks that the temperature at Min- 
neapolis was above freezing. Since that 
time the weather has been less severe, but, 
except for brief mild spells, has been cold and 
stormy throughout the period. The tempera- 
ture, 6° on April 7, was the coldest, by ten 
degrees, ever recorded for that date at 
Minneapolis. The snow, by the middle of 
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April, had largely disappeared in the south- 
ern part of the state but still lay deep in the 
northern The lakes are still ice- 
bound as far south as Minneapolis on April 
15. There is open water in the larger streams, 


forests 


some sloughs, and fringing some of the lakes, 
providing resting-places for the early Ducks 
and Gulls. The milder days of the middle 
and latter part of March started the early 
migration about as usual, but subsequent 
cold and snows checked the movement, and 
now conditions are ten days to two weeks 
late 

The opening of the season at Minneapolis 
and vicinity may be shown by the following 
selected items: The first Bluebird and Robin 
on March 10; migrating Horned Larks 
numerous on the 7th; a Winter Wren on the 
8th; Meadowlarks and Killdeers on the 14th; 
Song Sparrows and a Marsh Hawk on the 
21st; Great Blue Herons and thousands of 
male Red-winged Blackbirds on the 22d; 
Phoebe and Migrant Shrike on the 28th; 
Hermit Thrush and Fox Sparrow on April 
Sth; a flock of Cormorants on the 10th; 


Turkey Vulture, Flicker, 5 Swans, and a 
large migration of Red-tailed Hawks on the 
Lith. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 


Parle County, in the western part of the 
state, reported as follows: First Crows, 
March 2; Meadowlarks on the 9th; Junco on 
the 10th; Sparrow Hawk on the 13th; first 
Robin on the 18th; first Killdeer on the 19th; 
first Marsh Hawk on April 3; Dove and 
Migrant Shrike on the 8th; and first Flicker 
on the 15th 

An early attempt at nesting by the Ring- 
necked Pheasant was reported by H. L 
Munger, State Game Warden at Fergus 
Falls, Otter Tail County. A nest, containing 
2 eggs, was found by a Mr. Hanson at Dayton 
Hollow Dam on March 22. One more egg 
was laid and then a snowstorm and blizzard 
caused the bird to desert the nest. 

Dr. G. H. Leudtke, of Fairmont, Martin 
County, in the south-central part of the 
state, furnished the following item which 
will be of interest to sportsmen: ‘The 36 
days of subzero weather with an unusual 
amount of snow has depleted our stock of 
Ring-necked Pheasants materially. This 
was due more to protracted cold than to lack 
of food. We had, fortunately, planted many 
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acres of cane all over the county. This, in 
shocks, provided necessary food. Death in 
many instances was caused by ice accumu- 
lating about the mouth, nose, and eyes until 
breathing and seeing became impossible. 
There is, however, enough stock left so thar, 
given a good breeding season, birds will be 
abundant next fall. The Hungarian Par- 
tridges seem to have survived even better 
than the Pheasants. Perhaps they put their 
heads under their wings when it is cold.” 
Mr. Frank Blair, Superintendent of the State 
Game Farm at Madelia, Watonwan County, 
states that he considers that the reports in 
regard to the destruction of Pheasants the 
past winter have been greatly exaggerated. 
He believes that, even in the southwestern 
part of the state where conditions have been 
the worst, not over 25 per cent of the birds 
has been lost. 

Mr. Martin K. Nelson, Game Warden at 
Fertile, Polk County, in the Red River Val- 
ley, reported a large migration of American 
Rough-legged Hawks on April 9. They were 
moving in a rather compact flock and he 
counted 324. In the writer's experience this 
is unusual for the Rough-leg. The large, 
scattered migrations of Hawks are commonly 
Red-tails or Broad-wings. 

Thus far, the northward movement of 
Ducks this spring has not been as great as it 
was last year. The Lesser Scaup has-far out- 
numbered all others put together. The mi- 
gration of Geese this year apparently passed 
northward west of Minnesota, as but com- 
paratively few were reported east of the 
Dakotas.—Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Western Oregon Region.—Spring, in 
the coast region at least, has been quite back- 
ward. The early days of March were warm 
and balmy, but this was followed by much 
unsettled weather. With several inches of 
snow on the ground late in March, the coast 
region had a decidedly wintry appearance, 
but it was quickly followed by more spring- 
like conditions. 

Among land-birds, Swallows were, as 
usual, the first spring migrants noted on the 
coast, the first, a Tree Swallow, being seen 
at Beaver on March 1. Both Tree and Violet- 
green Swallows were first seen at Scio, March 
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8 (Prill), and in other parts of the Willa- 
mette Valley on this and the following day, 
by several observers. Most unusual visitors 
to the coast were some two or three dozen 
Clark's Nutcrackers, first reported to me by 
Reed Ferris, from the mountains a few miles 
east of Beaver. These birds appeared about 
the first of March and remained approxi- 
mately two weeks. The Rufous Humming- 
bird was first noted at Beaver on March 15, 
and Puget Sound Sparrow on March 17 
(Ferris). Band-tailed Pigeons were reported 
by several farmers in the vicinity of Beaver 
about April 1, which is somewhat early for 
this species. The Audubon’s Warbler was 
first seen at Tillamook on March 16; Savan- 
nah Sparrow (subsp. ?) and Lutescent 
Warbler on April 4, the latter common by 
April 11; and Willow Goldfinch on April 15. 

Reporting on the water-fowl in Klamath 
County, Carl Richardson writes that on 
March 9 he saw very few birds on Upper 
Klamath Lake—about 50 Scaup Ducks, 19 
American Mergansers, and a few American 
Coots. On March 15 he visited the ‘Sump’ 
near Klamath Falls where he observed 
Baldpate, Shoveller, Lesser Scaup, Pintail, 
Buffle-head, Ruddy Duck, and 150 Canvas- 
back Ducks; Canada Goose and 800 Whis- 
tling Swan, Great Blue Heron, American Coot 
and several pairs of Western Grebes. Among 
other water-fowl noted by Richardson on 
April 5, at the south end of Klamath Lake, 
were White Pelicans, Farallon Cormorant, 
California Gull, and Black-crowned Night 
Heron. The Pelicans arrived about March 
20. A few Gulls wintered in the Klamath 
country but were more common in the latter 
part of March. 

Large numbers of Black Brant were seen on 
Netarts Bay on April 11, but no shore-birds 
were observed, with the exception of a few 
Sanderlings. I was told, however, that a 
few Hudsonian Curlew had been seen on the 
sandspit during the previous week. 

Dr. A. G. Prill reported a California Quail 
nest with one egg in a dooryard in Scio on 
March 31. On April 2, with Dr. Prill, I 
visited a Rufous Hummingbird nest in Scio. 
Safely sheltered from spring storms, the nest 
was built on an electric light wire, close up 
to an overhead porch light of a residence. 
The pull chain, to which a string leading to 
the door had been fastened for the purpose of 


switching on and off the light, was woven 
into the side of the nest, making impossible 
the use of the light as long as the nest was 
occupied. This nest contained one egg on 
March 24 and the full set of 2 eggs on the 
following day. On the coast, Humming- 
birds were busily engaged in nest-building 
during the first half of April. Killdeer nests 
with eggs were noted at Tillamook on April 
1, and at Beaver on April 3. On April 15, 
Tree and Violet-green Swallows were build- 
ing, and the first Brewer's Blackbird 
nest, containing eggs, was examined.— 
Avex. Warker, Tillamook, Ore. 


San Francisco Region.—After the heavi- 
est rains of winter had ceased, on February 
24, occasional rainfall continued, especially 
the last week of March. Winter-visiting 
birds became increasingly numerous after the 
middle of February as the northward move- 
ments became conspicuous. The over- 
abundance of ornamental berries, plus the 
fruit-buds, brought concentrations of Purple 
Finches, Crowned Sparrows, Cedar Wax- 
wings, Robins, and Hermit Thrushes. Then 
as the oak trees blossomed and the oak 
worms hatched and began to feed on the new 
leaves, great numbers of these same birds 
were joined by flocks of Pine Siskins, Juncos, 
Audubon’s and Townsend's Warblers in the 
oak-belt. In smaller numbers, but well 
represented, were Red-breasted Nuthatches 
and Varied Thrushes, not to mention the 
birds already located for nesting, such as 
California Jays, Bush-Tits, Vigors’s Wrens, 
Lutescent Warblers, Spotted and Brown 
Towhees, and Song Sparrows. On March 28 
I estimated that there were 1000 birds feeding 
in the oaks on our lot, which is only about 
100 feet square. This abundance continued 
during the rainy days of March and well into 
April, but diminished sharply the second 
week of April when most of the winter birds 
disappeared. On April 15 Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, Cedar, Waxwings, a few Audubon’s 
Warblers (at higher altitudes), Hermit 
Thrushes, and Golden-crowned Sparrows 
were about the only winter birds remaining. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were last seen on 
March 9, Western Winter Wren on March 11, 
and Ruby-crowhed Kinglets, which were 
singing freely after March 10, disappeared 
about March 25. 
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The arrival of summer visitants was taking 
place at the same time and at normal dates. 
By extending the territory covered, a few 
comparative dates help to clarify the situa- 
tion. For instance, Mr. Laidlaw Williams 
reports the Lawrence's Goldfinch at Carmel 
on March 1, the Pileolated Warbler on 
March 6, the latter six days earlier than the 
earliest date for Berkeley. Mrs. Blanks 
reports the Western Flycatcher at Orinda on 
March 14, two days before it was seen in 
Berkeley. In the Santa Cruz Mountains, the 
Olive-sided Flycatcher came in on April 10, 
twenty days before the average date for 
Berkeley. Early dates for the Swallows are: 
Tree Swallow in Calaveras Valley on Feb- 
ruary 26 (Allen); Barn Swallow near Stock- 
ton on March 4, and Cliff Swallow at Filoli 
on March 17 (Parmenter); Violet-green 
Swallow at Carmel on March 11 (Williams) 
Cliff Swallows, which returned to the uni- 
versity campus after many years of absence, 
in June last year, appeared this year on 
April 7 (Grinnell). In the Santa Cruz 
Mountains the Lutescent Warbler was first 
seen on March 1, the Warbling Vireo 
on March 15, and the Grosbeak on March 
10. Each one appeared a few days later 
in Berkeley 

Many nests have been found during the 
period, and a few broods have already left 
the nest: Anna's and Allen's Hummingbirds, 
Bush-Tits, Hutton’s Vireos, and Song Spar 
rows. On February 29 a Road-runner was 
heard singing on the hill east of the Uni- 
versity Botanical Gardens, and Mr. Dyer 
reports that his pair of Road-runners was 
nesting before March 26. Other nests in his 
garden before that date were Vigors’s Wren, 
Bush-Tit, Titmouse, and Thrasher. On 
April 15 in my garden there is a family of 
nearly grown Titmice and a _ Lutescent 
Warbler’s nest containing 5 eggs. Young 
Rock Wrens in a nest in a bank in the bald 
hills southeast of Berkeley were hatched on 
April 12. Of the permanent residents the 
only ones still in flocks after April 1 were the 
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Green-backed and Willow Goldfinches. 
Linnets were seen building on April 9. 

Since most of the shore-birds remain in the 
region all winter, especially if the weather is 
as mild as it was the past winter, it is difh- 
cult to tell when the migrations begin. 
Willets and Godwits decreased in numbers 
after March 20. Commander and Mrs, 
Parmenter found Lesser Scaup the most 
numerous of the water-fowl on March 2, 
with Pintails and Shovellers still fairly 
abundant. Coots numbered about 2000. On 
the fresh-water lakes a few Redheads were 
seen until March 14 and a few Baldpates until 
March 28. Glaucous-winged and California 
Gulls were decreasing rapidly by the begin- 
ning of April. At the Seal Rocks they found 
Brandt's Cormorants carrying nesting ma- 
terial as early as February 26. 

Mrs. Kelly reports increasing numbers of 
Dowitchers about March 7. Black-bellied 
Plover are in full plumage and becoming less 
abundant, and Semipalmated Plover are 
beginning to appear. On April 5, when 
Mr. John H. Baker was the honor guest of 
the Audubon Association on a field-trip 
which started at Lake Merced, followed 
down the peninsula to San Mateo Bridge, 
crossed to the East Bay, and returned by the 
Leslie Salt Works, Alvarado Marshes, and 
Alameda, the list for the day numbered 93. 
Almost all of the common shore-birds were 
seen, plus 75 Knots. Ducks included Canvas- 
backs, Golden-eye, Surf Scoter, Pintail, and 
Shoveller—none in large numbers. Both the 
American and Snowy Egret (6) were seen, 
225 Avocets in full plumage, and many 
Yellow-legs. Sanderling, still in winter 
plumage, were seen only on the Alameda 
shore. Both Caspian and Forster's Terns 
were listed. The writer happened to cross 
Dumbarton Bridge on February 22 when 
flood conditions, added to a very high tide, 
submerged the marsh at the west end of the 
bridge. Thirteen Clapper Rails had taken 
refuge on the boardwalk which crosses the 
marsh.—Ame ta S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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